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PART|TWO 


You worked with such a /ot of people, like Al 
Haig. He was on the “Young Bloods” album 
wasn’t he? 


RIGHT. WE were in Dizzy’s band together at 

that time. Al wasn’t with the band too long. He 
just worked New York with us but he had some union trouble 
and left the band. That’s when Wynton Kelly came with us. I’Il 
never forget that trip. We were leaving New York, had no piano 
player and had to open up in Boston at Storyville, George Wein’s 
club. We got Wynton Kelly, the bus left late and the driver couldn’t 
find Boston! Amazing, he couldn’t drive from New York to Boson. 
He went to Providence, Rhode Island, which was the next big 
city on the coast. So we showed up for the gig at about 11.30, 
played one set and then it was all over. An inauspicious opening 
if ever there was one. But really, to miss Boston when it’s all 
turnpike .. . he couldn’t find the city. It would be like going to 
from London to Manchester and ending up in Birmingham, or 
something. Walter Davis was the pianist before Al. He made the 
tour with us in the Middle East. | just saw Walter. He’s in Paris 
now, just came back from India where he’s been meditating. He 
looks marvellous and is playing very beautifully. Walter also 
went to South America with us along with Melba Liston, Quincy 
Jones, Ernie Wilkins, Frank Rehak, Charlie Persip, Nelson Boyd — 
quite a band. Then there were a few gigs in the States — not too 
much. We recorded about that time. Storyville, Newport and so 
forth. But Al was with us at Birdland, | guess. But he hadn't paid 
his dues or something and the Boston Local would not accept 
him. Big Panic. It’s all a blur from those days — everything was 
moving so fast. | kick myself for not keeping a journal of those 
times. 


How long were you with George Wallington? 


ABOUT A YEAR, off and on. Did some records, 
a few concerts. | took Jackie McLean’s place in 
the band. He left to join Mingus. That was a nice band, the 
Wallington Quintet, with Art Taylor, Teddy Kotick, Donald Byrd, 
myself and George. A very exciting group to work with. George 
is still selling air conditioners. 


Are you doing much teaching in Europe? | know 
this is one of your interests. 


NOT TOO MUCH. | did my annual appearance 

with the London Youth thing here. | always 
come to London in the spring so this is my third visit. | have a few 
private students and | did a couple of lecture demonstrations at 
the Vienna Conservatory. Not as much as I'd like, but keeping the 
group together is the most important thing and it’s not fair to the 
students to keep changing their lesson times and all that. | have a 
few advanced students In Paris. 


Where will you be this summer? 


WE HAVE A movie next. The Machine will write 

the music and we also appear in the movie. It 
should be exciting. It will be shot in Ibeza. We’re also doing the 
music for a French television show, a serial which runs a couple 
of nights a week so it’s shaping up okay. We're supposed to do a 
tour of Germany but | don’t know exactly what’s in the future. 
The movie and writing this music will keep me busy, recording it 
and all that. Plus learning my lines in French. Dreadful. Me and 
Johnny Griffin will be acting in it. It’s supposed to be a white alto 
player and a black tenor player and they want Americans with bad 
accents so with me and Johnny Griffin that’s type-casting if | ever 
heard it! 
You know there are some good musicians in Europe these days. 
If American isn‘t careful it’s going to have to import jazz. It’s 
great to see people like John McLaughlan, Miraslav Vitous, Dave 
Holland. It’s no longer an American art form, it’s growing out of 
that and becoming an international language. | really believe that. 
Some of the best jazz comes from the States because there are 
simply more players and perhaps more activity. But there’s more 
concern with the art here in Europe. Like alot of Americans, names 
make a mistake when they come over on a concert tour and they 
do concert material that works in the States. It doesn’t work in 
Europe, except maybe in some places. They try to be commer- 
cial, either leaning too heavily towards the rock thing. Everybody 
uses elements of rock in their music now. It makes a lovely con- 
trast to 4/4, 3/4 or 6/4 to go into a rock groove but to come over 
and just play Watermelon man or your latest hit is a mistake in 
Europe. I've seen it happen at concerts where good groups, just by 
the choice of material, don’t get the success they would have if 
they played the best they know how and forgot the American con- 
cert audience. There are too many graups on those package tours. 
It's always a panic, the sound is never right; it’s overweight. With 
10 groups they can’t possibly have the time to balance every group. 
Best concert | ever did was at the Salle Pleyel with just two groups 


— ours and Cannonball’s — one half and one half. We did the same 
in Stuttgart — us and Dizzy’s group. Both groups had a chance to 
do what they could do. But these package tours, they’re kind of a 
farce. It’s really a circus. | think those days are over or rapidly 
approaching an end — Jazz At The Philharmonic with 50 names — 
that’s over. 


Looking ahead, are there any things you still 

want to do in music? 

| JUST WANT TO keep playing. | think I’m 

still evolving as a player but | don’t feel like a 
bebopper. In the beginning, perhaps my music was strongly in- 
fluenced by Bird, but | don’t think | play like Bird at all really. 
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| hope | found a way to use the materials that he gave me. | want 
to do more writing which I've gotten a chance to do in Europe; 

| never did get a chance to do it in the States. Everything has 
come true for me in Europe. I’ve done a lot of writing for Danish 
radio and Belgian radio, | did a ballet for French television — 
things | never had a chance to do in the States, except for the 
Candid album and a few things | wrote just to give away. I'd like 
to open up a school someday. | used to have aschool in the 
States. | loved that. It was a two months resident summer school. 
The kids lived there and my house was just a few feet away. | was 


with the kids all day long and this was great to see young people 
with a glimmer in their eyes. 1f you just reach one person and 
impart some knowledge to him it’s more rewarding than a five- 
star album, a great review or anything — for me. Like that young 
player Ritchie Cole with Buddy Rich and Mike Brecker, Randy 
Brecker’s brother, he went to the school. I’d like to see something 
like this in Europe. To my knowledge there isn’t anything in the 
way of jazz education. It’s not happening like it does in the States; 
that’s something we do have there — even at grade school level. 
There are rehearsal bands and jazz bands. At an early age they're 
into it. 

| can't play forever so eventually I’d like to write and teach. Right 
now, though, it’s the group. We haven’t recorded yet with Gordon 
in the group. There’s a whole new different approach now. We do 
a lot of Gordon's tunes — more of his tunes than mine. He’s really 
contributed some great material for us and we've kinda changed 
our format in a way. Nothing completely original but we don’t 
stop between tunes, we don't decide a programme beforehand. 
Musically, what we’re trying to achieve is to be able to pick from 
any number of pieces of material and use them whenever we feel 
like using them. In other words we'd have a thing, something that’s 
set, then a bridge section which would be free and then some sort 
of cue given so that | can tell the cats what | would like to play 
next or Gordon could go into something. It’s kept fairly open 

and in a way it’s like gambling — you take your chances. But when 
it works, it’s fabulous, when it doesn’t that’s something else. But 
at least it is taking a chance, relying on a random factor but given 
touchstones to hit upon. We’re not a free group by any means; 
we're dealing in tunes in a way of speaking. But the tunes we’re 
doing have no melodies or things, they’re just a pattern, a segment 
and we want to collect enough segments so that we can have a big 
palette to pick from. Now it is coming. Every week we add a few 
more things and it’s more demanding for the listener, | think, but 
that’s their problem! 


Do you think you'll do an album like this? 


YES. | DON’T know how it’s going to work out. 

Probably it may be difficult but there are ways. 
The idea is to have to dividers between tracks. I’m sure it would 
have to be edited and fixed up; there are ways. The idea | think 
could work. 


Did you always have a say in the editing of the 
sessions you made under your own name? 


| WAS GIVEN complete artistic freedom at all 

points, especially with Prestige — great. It was 
the same with Candid and Epic. The only one | wasn’t given con- 
trol of was ‘‘Greek Cooking’. 


| ask this because according to the discographies, 
on that quartet date for Epic tracks were spliced 
together from to sessions 


NO, THAT'S wrong. There are no splices on 

Warm woods. Most of those tracks were done in 
one take. Waltz fora lovely wife was one take. There were two 
sessions all right but no splicing whatsoever. That’s totally wrong. 
| would have remembered that. The a-and-r man at Epic then was 
Bob Prince, a very good composer, and we were good friends to- 
gether at Juilliard. No, he just said, ‘‘Play’’. The idea of the album 


was to do kind of ‘‘down” things. Warm Woods — warm songs but 
we did good tunes and it wasn’t acommercial album. | can say 
that there were no splices, not a one, on that album! There was 
no need to splice on that date. It wasn’t that complicated. There 
was just a rhythm section and play the song. We did do it at two 
dates but you rarely do an album at one sitting. | wonder where 
they got that information from? 


That session for Campi in 1968 was nice. 


YES,THAT was done in one sitting. In the after- 

noon the same rhythm section were on the Lee 
Konitz albums and then at night Art Farmer and | went in with 
them. Three albums in one day — not bad! And we’d been travelling 
all night from Pascara the day before. We were all pretty wiped out. 
But it came off pretty good for what it was. There wasn’t a great 
deal of planning in it. We just didn’t have time. Art and | just 
sketched out a few things. But we'd played together quite a bit 
before so there was no problem. We feel more or less the same 
way about music and have no strain in accommodating each 
other's ways. But it was really a jam session type of date — a line 
and choruses and out which doesn’t interest me anymore 
\’m tired of playing songs, tired of playing the blues and things 
like that. Got to find some new ways. I'm still looking still haven't 
found the answer but | know you can't play /‘ve got rhythm for 
20 years. Anybody that does is easily satisfied. Things change and 
you have to change with them. But it has to be a natural evolution. 
you can’t just pick it up for the sake of being fashionable. It’s got 
to have some meaning. I’ve had so much experience with so many 
different kinds of music that | see no reason why | can’t draw 
upon all of them. If | want | can go back to Benny Carter or go 
back to Bird, or Tristano, or this or that and use it all now as a 
summation of what | know about music. | think it’s valid to do 
this. It doesn’t have to be all 1979, you know what | mean? To 
reach up and draw from these things and use them, | think is 
fine. Occasionally in a club we play Cherokee or Parker’s mood 
and it feels so good to play bebop and occasionally we got into a 
free thing or a ballad. Let’s not bore ourselves with a rigid format. 
We want to keep it flexible, keep it loose and just play music for 
the joy of playing music without having to say, ‘‘that’s my bag. 
Stay in your bag.”’ And | think | have a big bag, just from the fact 
of being out here so long and playing with many, many different 
people. So | have no self-consciousness about using materials 
that I’ve acquired in my past. | think I’m also aware of the direc- 
tion of music and | like to listen to what the young people are 
doing. 


Do you see any musical pattern emerging now? 


NOT REALLY. We're too close to it and it’s too 

fresh. But musicians are their own worst enemies. 
Like the mouldy figs couldn't get along with the beboppers and 
now they're all close friends and they all hate the avant-garde. 
That's so silly. Every year | go back to the States and do the Aspen 
Jazz Festival for Dick Gibson, the cat who has the World’s Greatest 
Jazz Band, and that’s a kick. It’s something that I’m quite proud 
of that | can fit into that circumstance and still feel comfortable 
playing with Don Cherry, or someone like that. Or, on the other 
hand, Bud Freeman. And this is something you only get by your 
historical placement. You have the benefit of experience and are 
able to go either way. | think | was fortunate to come along when 
| did. You have to have an open mind and know your business too. 
When they call up Cherry, you've got to know it, man! | know 
there are some contemporaries that can't do this and yet they don't 


know Coquette either and all those other old songs. It’s a kick to 
play them. That's what | mean about not dispensing, just because 
it’s 30 years old. It can still come alive occasionally, even if only 
for nostalgic purposes, the kicks of recreating something. You 
can't make it a whole way of life but there’s no reason why you 
can't refer to it occasionally as part of your existence. | just can't 
play the blues every night. In fact | don’t play the blues hardly at 
all now with the quartet. We've just given it a rest. Blues influence, 
perhaps, but not that rigid song form anymore, not with the 
Machine. The things we’re doing have form but there’s something 
different, something fresh there, at least for me. Maybe to some 
of the cats it would be old hat but it’s different for me to be 
dealing in motifs and colours and things and not so much a line. 
You know, you blow, fours, bass and out. That’s been done to 
death. But with a new format, it works out great. We might go 
right from a drum solo into a ballad. You don’t have to go back 
to the top of the tune, just go into something else. Ard then on 
the end of the set maybe refer back to the first tune so that you 
have some kind of cyclic feeling. Keep it how you feel. That’s 
why the audience is important, depending on how aware they are. 
Some others seem to be going this way. Like Herbie Hancock’s 
new group which is marvellous. He’s going in the direction | like 
and Miles, of course. | find that I’ve always been influenced 

a great deal by what kind of group Miles has. That to me is the 
master figure. If anybody establishes musical direction, for me, 
then it is Miles. What he does is the most valuable thing to me. | 
don't copy it per se but I’ve always liked to pattern my groups 
along his lines. Even with the early records, Bobby Corwin played 
very much like Red Garland, Nick was influenced by Philly Joe and 
our approach was Miles-ean. We did a lot of tunes that he used to 
play and today it’s the same thing. | guess if there is a father figure 
in music, then it’s Miles, for me. Everybody has to recognise Miles, 
even people that are at each other’s throats musically can say, 
“Miles, okay’’. Everybody finally agrees about somebody! This 
music needs a unifying person of some nature. 

What kills me is that there hasn‘t been a major name in jazz in the 
last couple of years. Usually, each year, anew name comes up, 
like Shepp came up and Pharoah Sanders came up but in the past 
past few years there’s been a vacuum — nobody has really made a 
name. Not like Ornette, Don Cherry. There’s been a gap and we 
haven't heard of anyorte new. | think someone is out there but 
this is the first time | can remember when nobody new or fresh 
has come along. So when it happens it’s going to be a very exciting 
time. The free thing, as valid as it is, is kind of a one-way street, 
unrestricted freedom. | mean out-and-out freedom, 17 cats all 
blowing at once. For awhile it was okay but further out music was 
written 60 years ago. It was intriguing but they'll get bored with 
it. That freedom impetus has to relate to something else as a 
contrast which is missing from the music. There’s only so much 
you can do with musical instruments, unless you're dealing in 
electronic things. Some people are working on that with music 
sythesisers, things like this. In fact there’s anew group coming 
over — Chris Swanson. He’s got a group with Hal Galper, Reggie 
Workman, all three of them playing on asynthesiser with Bob 
Moses playing drums. This I’Il be curious to hear because you can 
work with programmed tapes, you can be recording and play back 
at the same time plus you can sound like any normal instrument. 
That’s a possible direction. Other than that it will be a return to 
some kind of song form; it has to be. Melody — sounds like a dirty 
word! It’ll come back in style. You know, “that’s beautiful, that’s 
lovely’. So then when you go out from that, it means something. 
Of course you need an audience and | think there will always be 


an audience. |‘d be curious to know if there is some way of doing 

a survey to find out if the jazz audience has truly shrunk or whether 
it was always a minority appeal. | think if it ever became popular, 
jazz music would be in trouble, If everybody could.sing along with 
Bird it would probably be a lovely world but it just wouldn't 
happen. You’re not going to reach everybody. Everybody’s not 
going to flip out over jazz and you don’t need everybody. But you 
do need enough to support and this is where it falls down. You need 
it from the average jazz fan who at his local club in his own town 
will go out and lay down his couple of pounds to see Dizzy 
Gillespie. But if the clubowner is a little uptight and can’t afford’ 
Dizzy Gillespie and brings in a local group or a semi-name, the fan 
thinks, “Oh, I’m not gonna go down there; I‘d rather buy a record”. 
He should make it a point, if he really loves jazz, to go to the local 
jazz place and give them that pound, even if they don’t care for 
what's there. If everybody did this, there wouldn’t be the economic 
trouble. Because then they have to change the policy, enlarge the 
club to get bigger names, bigger payroll, the drinks go up so the 
only people who can afford it are the tourists and the hoy-poloy. 
The jazz fan is left out in the cold again. AND ina way it’s his 
fault. Records have killed it in a way | suppose. Mind you, I’m 

that way myself sometimes in Paris. | don’t go Out to listen when 

| should. But to go to Ronnie’‘s for example, costs no more than 
buying an LP. Well, maybe a little more. It may seem a lot but 
everything is going up. Even up, is going up! | think clubs are 

kind of over really. Concerts, radio, museum concerts and subsi- 
dised concerts. Things like this will be where it’s happening. All 
jazz clubs are the same. They haven’t changed and the music needs 
a new place to be played in. The concert stage isn’t the complete 
answer either but it’s a closer answer than a dingy cellar. Working 
six hours a night — sometimes it’s okay and sometimes it’s a drag. 
But the musical level of a concert gives you the stimulation. You're 
given two sets to hit and you work yourself up for these two sets 
and give it all you have but with a club that’s missing. On the 

other hand concert halls are too big and you miss the intimacy of 

a club. There isn’t that much work around so you can’t be choosey. 
When we get a club date we take it. But | prefer concerts because 
usually you have a good piano and the sound is good. Then you 
also have an audience at a concert. In a club, with only five or six 
people sitting out there, it’s really hard to crank yourself up, unless 
you're feeling exceptionally good. It shouldn't interfere with the 
music at all but it does. 


Did you work in films in the States? 


| DID A FEW soundtracks — “The Hustler’, a 

couple of Quincy’s scores, ‘‘Blow-Up” and a few 
TV series. But they were all done in New York. The only thing | 
did on the coast was a thing with Dizzy at Monterey. We recorded 
in Los Angeles ‘‘The Lost Continent” which used Lalo Schiffrin’s 
music. | never heard that, don’t even know what it sounds like on 
the record. It was a big band with Red Callender. Benny Carter 
was conducting. 


The Birdland All Stars tour, did that get as far 

as the Coast? 

NO, WE GOT TO Chicago. Actually | don't 

know the Coast at all. | was out there long 
enough to know | didn’t like it. | think I’d like it even less now. 
There are better musicians in New York, frankly. It’s a geographic 
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thing too. In LA, the city is so spread out that cats never get 
together and talk. They all go to each other's backyards for cock- 
tail parties and barbecues and they drink too much and talk about 
their stocks and the swimming pool. In Manhattan, even at its 
worst, it’s still a small island with one musicians’ bar, two at the 
most, and you see all the cats on a working day. Find out 

who's in town, what's happening, what's new. There’s a little more 
fire in New York and it shows in the playing too. | think they're 
suffering from too much sun out there on the Coast. They play 
well but | still believe in that East Coast, West Coast thing. There’s 
more vibrancy on the East Coast musically. Better brass players, 
better saxophone players. They have competition on the West 
Coast too but it’s easier to have that if you know you can lay out 
in the sun for a day. In Manhattan, you go out and scratch for a 
job. There’s no compensation in the weather, you just have to have 
ajob. You can’t pick an orange and lay in the sun in Manhattan. | 
guess there has been same good music made out on the Coast but 
maybe because all the New York cats are moving out there! Most of 
the good writers are out there — Oliver, Benny Golson, some pretty 
heavy cats. 


Do you play in Paris much? 


NOT TOO MUCH. There's a club which is like 

our home base and we do six weeks a year there, 
the old Blue Note, and we do television and concerts. A couple of 
big concerts a year. But you can’t break the entrepeneur’s back 
by playing in a club for 100 francs and then appear at a festival. 
| think it’s better not to be seen too much in the town you live in. 
Treat it like any other city, otherwise you can't keep the price up. 
\f they know you're taking a dumb little job because you're in the 
neighbourhood, the price goes down. Sometimes I‘d like to but it’s 
not feasible for the group. There’s not that much in Paris really, 
not that much work. We do a lot of work in France, we play many 
houses of culture. Every city has one so we do a concert tour every 
year. We haven't played the French festivals because they never 
have a French group at a French festival. That's the same business 
again — you have to be a few thousand miles away before you get 
invited. 
But now I'm convinced | must have the group because working as 
a single you never get beyond the jam session stage. Half an hour 
rehearsal with a rhythm section just doesn’t work anymore. You 
have to rely on material that the cats know already. So it’s Scrapple 
from the apple, Stella by starlight, Night in Tunisia. \f | had to do 
that | think I’d give it all up. I'm fortunate to have the group but 
| certainly don’t intend to go out as a single again. | had to do that 
for awhile to keep living but now the group is working okay. You 
can't grow as a single. You know that old legend about Americans 
come to Europe and they lose something? Well, perhaps that’s 
why — because it’s difficult to get a group together unless you 
have some good luck. | think | had such bad luck for a long time 
that I'm entitled to a new set of cards. When you have a group 
and you all know each other, then the music can move and go 
somewhere without just playing the same old songs in the same 
old way. 
I'm sure Bird would have dug the scene now and found it very 
exciting. He would have probably been one of the first to use a 
Varitone. Really, Bird was the first free player. 


Did you get a chance to listen to Prez at all? 


SURE. HE WAS on the Birdland tour. We used 

to play cards together — Al Cohn, Prez and myself. 
I‘d never shoot dice with Prez though. Man, he used to talk to 
those dice and take everybody’s money! But that was a wild tour. 
| remember when | first got on the bus and | didn’t know any- 
body, really. | was really green. I'd been on a few bands but this 
was the top, right? There’s Basie’s band, there’s Bud Powell, 
there’s Lester Young and everybody is sitting down and | don't 
know what to do, where to sit. There’s a strict rule, especially 
with Basie’s band, that Freddie Green has his seat. He’s been 
sitting on that seat for 40 years. It’s his seat and nobody else had 
better sit on it. Anyway, Al Cohn came over and said, ‘Come 
here, kid.” He took my arm and looked after me. So Al and | 
sat together. Prez and Bud were in front of us and Al Hibbler was 
sitting behind. Then Basie’s band down one side and Sarah 
Vaughan — fantastic!.| just kept my mouth shut and learned a 
whole lot. Al Hibbler was amazing. They used to try to fool him. 
The cats would change seats and would try to fool Hibbler by 
sitting somewhere else. He could always tell who it was. He 
couldn't see but he knew everything. | never played with Prez 
but | was happy at being able to listen to him a lot. 


Remember that Bird’s Night date for Signal? 


YES, THAT was dreadful. | haven't heard that 
in years but it was pretty bad. They used to get 
some great ideas but they didn’t always come off. Sometimes 
it wouldn't happen. | think they were recording too much in those 
days. It was just like pop records today; nobody knew what they 
were buying. It was flooded and then all of a sudden... pooff 
and it finished. 


Do you like to listen to any of your old re- 
cordings? 


NO. | DON’T like to listen to myself at all. | 

guess most musicians are that way. They always 
hear the worst in themselves, Some things | can tolerate more 
than others. One of the things | like to listen to, at least | feel | 
play well on, is the thing with Monk — Friday the thirteenth. 
That came off okay. Couple of things with Oliver Nelson that | 
dug, like the Kennedy Dream. | like to listen to Peter and the 
wolf with Jimmy Smith because | play the clarinet there. That 
was fun. 


| think you said you like Charlie McPherson? 


YES, | LIKE HIM and James Spaulding. Mc- 

Pherson plays with taste and honesty . It 
doesn’t sound like he’s copying someone, It’s the way he wants to 
play and it comes off. | haven’t heard James Spaulding in awhile 
but | liked what he was doing a lot. But | haven’t heard too many 
young alto players that knock me out much. But | still prefer 
Jackie. He always has something to say. He’s got great fire. We're 
old, dear friends from the old days. | think he owes me a mouth- 
piece! He’s always looking, trying to grow. Well, you have to. 
Once you settle for something, you might as well forget it. Just 
keep selling the old records because they are the same as the new 
ones. You've got to try to change, for good or worse. Once you 
become pleased with something and say ‘‘that’s it’’, then you're 
in severe artistic trouble. 
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MONG THE grosser simplifications of our 

music's supposed history is a notion that large 
bands, and the arts of writing for and playing in them, were the 
virtually private creation of dedicated jazzmen following a straight 
and narrow path in company with such figures as Fletcher Hender- 
son. This has confined our attention to conventionally accepted 
names, whereas the best hope of real comprehension lies, as ever, 
in the widest listening experience that we can attain. Once the mass 
of subsidiary recorded material from that period has been taken 
into account the total situation naturally looks more involved, 
yet specific musical events are often easier to understand through 
thus being set in a fuller perspective. We have always liked to 
think of popular music as a craven dilution of jazz, but this implied 
separation is false. Even publicity handouts from that time suggest 
the allegedly opposing forces often shared similar aims, even if 
these were not always ones of which we might now approve. Thus 
the Negro press (quoted on the sleeve of The Birth of Big Band 
Jazz, London AL3547) praised Henderson’‘s group for not being 
“like the average Negro orchestra, but in a class with the good 
white orchestras, such as Paul Whiteman ... not sloppy New 
Orleans hokum”; and before laughing too loudly at the slide- 
whistle solo on Whiteman’s highly successful Whispering it is as 
well to remember a similar feature included three years later, perhaps 
in imitation, on King Oliver’s Sobbin’ blues, There were unending 
cross-influences, for, so far as widening the music’s expressive 
range and technical resources is concerned, the traffic was never 
in One direction only, there being precedents, often in nearly un- 
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mentionable places, for many of the supposed innovations of jazz, 
particularly in the orchestral field. It follows that illumination 
may come from a variety of unexpected angles, and among these 
is Paul Whiteman Vol,7 in the RCA Vintage Series (RD7954). 
Like previous LPs of the same origin, this offers a largely hap- 
hazard set of titles, and we jump six years, for example, from the 
1928 Love nest with Bix Beiderbecke to a characterless Any thing 
goes selection. It is hard to guess whom such incongruities are 
meant to please, yet the Vintage Series has done well commer- 
cially and so this must be what people want, Or are prepared to 
accept. If it was necessary to go up to 1934, Whiteman’s recordings 
of Serenade to a wealthy widow or Deep forest by Reginald 
Forsythe would have been more enjoyable, although it should be 
admitted that if we are studying a period as a whole a random 
choice of titles may form a truer cross-section than a set cannily 
angled, say, to the jazz or nostalgia markets. But if this disc is 
supposed to represent the band’s 1920-34 work its thirteen tracks 
are too heavily weighted by 1920-22 pieces. Japanese sandman 
and Whispering are presumably included as, back to back, they 
made Whiteman’s first great success on records; yet the still 
earlier Wang wang blues is more interesting. One does not look for 
Beiderbecke items here as they need a disc to themselves, but this 
LPcould further have been improved by the removal of What’// / 
do? and 3 o/c in the morning in favour of Sensation stomp and 
Whiteman stomp. The latter was composed by Fats Waller (with 
an echo of his earlier Wi//ow tree), scored by Don Redman, and 
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Henderson’s version is rightly praised by Ronald Atkins in Jazz on 
Record as ‘‘a staggering achievement for its time’’, Whiteman’s 
performance of the same arrangement, with superbly accomplished 
work from Jimmy Dorsey, has rather different virtues yet would 
be good to have around. 

On the earliest tracks, Whispering and Japanese sandman, rhythmic 
detail relates to ragtime and, as discussed below, their overall sound 
to that period’s instrumental jazz. Sandman has the more formal 
scoring, its introduction using quasi-oriental devices that later 
became very stale. Again, instead of feeling too supercilious, it is 
advisable to recall these same tricks occur on later jazz records 
such as Duke Ellington’s Arabian lover, Louis Armstrong's /ndian 
cradle song, the Georgians’ Old King Tut, Richard M. Jones’s New 
Orleans shags, and have lately reappeared in more authentic form 
with pieces like Don Ellis’s The tiha/. Similar comments apply to 
the self-consciously ‘classical’ piano introduction to Whiteman’s 
When day is done, for, as comparison with the start of Armstrong's 
You’re next shows, this was another practice which crossed the 
alleged barriers. The use of actual quotations in jazz and popular 
music of the ‘20s could be the subject of an amusing essay, ranging 
as it does from the snatch of Be//a figlia dell‘amore adroitly fitted 
into Armstrong‘s Dinah to Johnny Dodds'’s use of Vest/ /a giubba 
in Blue clarinet stomp, equally stilted on both takes. The fragment 
of Chopin's Funeral march closing Ellington’s Black and tan 
fantasy has long been recognised as emotionally most apposite, but 
Whiteman’s quotations tend usually to wit, as in the echo of La 
Marseillaise closing My man (originally titled Mon homme) or the 
glimpse of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor at the be- 
ginning of Hot lips (he gets hot lips when he plays that jazz), its 
solemn overtones sardonically at variance with the razz-a-ma-tazz 
slant of the following melody. The extract from Tristan und Isolde 
embedded in Whiteman’s The man / love has a wry aptness which 
reminds us this sort of thing can lead to a kind of private humour 
not much associated with jazz or popular music. As with the 
purely musical wit of Thelonious Monk's Skippy, infested with 
the bop cliche of flattened fifths, or the lyrics of Alec Wilder’s 
Summer is a-coming in, which are a trope on the medieval Sumer 

is icumen in, so the Whiteman arrangers who incorporated a few 
bars of Petrushka into Nobody’s sweetheart or of Sy/via into 
Parade of the wooden soldiers must have known that most of 

their listeners would never get the point, despite Petrushka indeed 
being nobody’s sweetheart and the ballet dancers of Sy/via 

having to be far from wooden. 


ARVIN BUSHELL has spoken informatively 

(Jazz Panorama, edited by Martin Williams) of 
the ragtime — as opposed to blues — orientation of early New 
York jazz, and his own recordings, besides others not necessarily 
cut in or near New York, support this. For instance, while a con- 
siderable advance in rhythmic control was achieved between his 
work on Edith Wilson’s 1922 What do you care? and on Johnny 
Dunn's Bugle call blues of 1928, there is no corresponding increase 
of blues feeling. The ragtime affinities of Whiteman’s early records, 
made chiefly at Camden, N.J. or New York, are, then, to be ex- 
pected; and before complaining about a lack of blues inflections 
on his 1920 Wang wang blues we had best admit to an equal de- 
ficiency in, say, Henderson's Gu/f coast and Potomac River blues 
of three years later. The failure of Freddie Keppard’s Creole Band 
twelve months before the O.D.J.B.’s 1917 success implies that 
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from the start New York was not favourable to blues; and though 
we should need to know how the latter group was playing earlier 
in Chicago, it may be that their harsh, nervous brilliance owed 
more to New York than to their home town (New Orleans), and 
reflected, instead of creating, a trend. On the other hand ragtime 
proved equally tenacious elsewhere and with the partial exception 
of Lamar Wright there is little sign of blues feeling among the per- 
formers of Bennie Moten’s Crawdad blues (1923). This point is 
confirmed by the ragtime orientation of his 1925 Kater Street 
rag, and by such features of later records as the banjo solo on 
Moten stomp, the interludes of Ding dong blues or the piano work 
of 12th Street rag (all 1927). Ragtime’s influence on, say, the 
Charlie Creath 1925 Market Street stomp is equally piain, and 
among recordings by Negro ensembles from that time showing a 
virtual incomprehension of the blues one may, almost at random, 
cite Mamie Smith's Crazy blues, the Kansas City Five’s Louisville 
blues (with Bubber Miley), A.J. Piron’s West Indian blues the 
Stompin’ Six’s Jimtown blues, Ellington's Trombone blues or the 
New Orleans Blue Five's South Rampart Street blues, There are 
plenty more, all suggesting that blues feeling cannot serve as a 
dividing line between coloured and white jazz, or as part of a 
definition separating jazz from so-called ‘commercial’ music. 

To hear Bugle call rag by Gus Cannon's Jug Stompers along with 
Ellington’s version, also of 1928, or to set Keppard’s Sa/ty dog 
beside the recording by Lemuel Fowler’s Washboard Wonders Is to 
understand that jazz has long existed simultaneously on a number 
of different levels of sophistication. Within this context the per- 
sistence of ragtime, the almost actively resisted infiltration of 
blues into instrumental music, or the stylistically regressive 
qualities of, say, George Lee’s 1928 Meritt stomp and Down home 
syncopated blues are unsurprising; yet this conservatism must be 
related to players’ attempts to extend their musical language, of 
which the pseudo-oriental colouring and incorporation of classical 
tags were minor indications. Tension between these forces partly 
accounts for the uncertainty of both style and method found in 
so much jazz and popular music of this period. A comic instance 
is the echo of tailgate trombone during the introduction to White- 
man’s Stairway to Paradise but obviously more significant is the 
case of Oliver, who appeared so certain of his aims in the Creole 
Jazz Band titles of 1923 and so unsure afterwards. Thus his 1926 
recording of Morton’s Dead man blues shows that he simply did 
not understand this composition’s requirements and was unable, 
alternatively, to impose anything of his own upon it. There can be 
few listeners who, on musical rather than sentimental grounds, 
would not prefer the New Orleans Rhythm Kings’ five-years-older 
version of Farewel/ blues to Oliver’s, and comparison between the 
Creole Jazz Band’s Dippermouth blues and the Dixie Syncopators’ 
Sugar foot stomp teaches an obvious lesson, especially with the 


absurd passage following Oliver’s solo on the latter. A similar point 
is made by setting his rambling Vocalion West End blues against 
his later Victor, which clings to Armstrong’s routine. Diffuseness 
sometimes afflicts Oliver’s sidesmen, too, and it is worth hearing 
Omer Simeon on Willie the weeper in conjunction with Barney 
Bigard’s more virtuosic yet more concise use of similar ideas on 
the Ellington Jungle nights in Harlem There are more than enough 
signs of confusion elsewhere, and the contrast between, say, 
George Temple's excellent trumpet and the appalling saxophone 
duet (following a curiously sprechstimme vocal!) on Fess Williams's 
Make me know it shows how uneven progress was. Similarly, as 

an orchestral treatment of such a melody, Henderson's 1925 /’// 
see you in my dreams is no advance on Whiteman’s Japanese 
sandman of five years earlier: both play the tune straight on one 
instrument or section while another fills in, and though Whiteman’s 
is better executed it is no use pretending Henderson swings more. 
Redman’s arranging skill was based on a formal training then 

most uncommon among Negro musicians, so comparison between 
his 1924-27 work for Henderson and the output of Whiteman’s 
arrangers is quite apt. (Indeed, Redman claims, in Jazz Panorama, 
to have done twenty arrangements for Whiteman himself, and it 
would be interesting to know their titles, particularly if Whiteman 
stomp proved not to be the only one on disc.) A disconcerting 
number of pre-Redman Henderson recordings, however, such as 
When you walked out and My sweetie went away (both 1923) are 
elaborations of eastern dixieland in the manner of the Original 
Memphis Five — who, incidentally, began as O.D.J.B. imitators. 


In his valuable contribution to the May issue G.E. Lambert suggests 
this latter group may have affected Kid Ory’s Society blues, and 

in these Henderson performances we can observe the same influence 
at one remove. Henderson did not appear to derive as much per- 
manent benefit from Redman’s stay as has been contended; even 

in 1927 he was still having trouble with this sort of material, and, 
in its ensembles at least, his Sorry compares badly with Beiderbecke’s 
definitive version with Don Murray and Adrian Rollini. Five months 
later Henderon’s /‘m feeling devilish was replete with dixieland 
overtones although recorded immediately after a Feelin’ good 
heavily influenced by Frankie Trumbauer! Later still his April 25, 
1931 Singin’ the blues closely follows the Beiderbecke/Trumbauer 
1927 performance, while a further recording on April 29 is yet 
more faithful (The Singin’ the blues cut the following October is 

a different tune.) A few isolated tracks like 1924's Naughty man 
show a masterly use of the three-piece saxophone section which, 

if foreshadowed by the reeds of Whiteman’s 1922 Stairway to 
Paradise, still anticipates the beautifully integrated playing — and 
writing — so prominent on Whiteman’s Song of /ndia (1926). Yet, 
generally speaking, the further one penetrates into Henderson’s 
recordings the less does he seem like the leading innovator of 
orchestral jazz that we have long been assured he is. Redman’‘s 
story (in Jazz Panorama) of Henderson chasing all over New York 
in search of a stock orchestration of Milenburg joys which they 

had heard Sam Lanin play seems to confirm this, and | suspect 
that, especially after Redman’‘s departure, he lent heavily on pub- 
lishers’ stock orchestrations. This could account for the persistence 
of dixieland in that the appropriate recordings might have been 
based on stocks taken off popular discs by the Original Memphis 
Five and similar groups. To settle this research would be necessary 
into publishers’ catalogues to discover what material was available 
in that form during the ‘20s, and the orchestrations themselves 
would have to be compared with the recordings. A fascinating 
thesis could result, but nobody is ever likely to obtain a grant 


for work of that sort. In fairness to Henderson it should be noted 
that a far greater musician had a still more confused beginning. 
Ellington’s 1926 Georgia grind and the band version of Parlour 
social stomp, for instance, are extraordinary conglomerations of 
jazz, show music and several incompatible types of rhythm; and 
the leader's own keyboard work, on, say, Deacon jazz or Oh how 
/ love my darling, is an unkempt mixture of genuine stride and Tin 
Pan Alley ragtime dilutions in the manner of Zez Confrey. Later, 
during 1928 or ‘29, Sweet mama and Jo/ly wog are still made up 
from bits and pieces, some good and some bad, patched together 
without much sign of belonging, and this basic compositional 
fault is apparent even in classics such as Black and tan fantasy or 
the latter part of East St. Louis tood/e-oo. \t lasted, indeed, until 
Ellington got everything together with the perfectly formed O/d 
man blues of 1930. 

Despite the muddle which many of these recordings portray, certain 
general tendencies do emerge even from so random a selection of 
titles as that on the Whiteman LP. Although widespread elsewhere, 
there is no sign of the O.D.J.B.’s influence, even on the 1920 
tracks. Instead, and in sharpest contrast to Henderson and others, 
a relatively independent path is sought nearly from the beginning, 
though, as usual, parallels and precedents can be found. Hot /ips 
(he gets hot lips when he plays that jazz) is as dull as could be, 
consisting basically of nothing more than repetition of a single 
phrase, yet the idea of antiphonal response between the sections 
has been grasped, and is taken further at the close of Any time, 
any place, where the brass riffs against the reeds’ melody. Earlier 
in this 1920 performance there is a duet between that sour-toned 
trumpeter Henry Busse, who.clings to the melody, and either 

Ross Gorman or Hal Byers on alto, who improvises around it. 
There is a similar equal-voiced duet in My man between Busse and 
Byers on soprano, and one can see how the idea of simultaneous 
extemporisation and melody-statement is beginning to be used to 
add interest to a piece by systematically varying its texture. These 
duet passages substantially anticipate such things as Redman’s and 
Coleman Hawkin‘s clarinet exchanges on Henderson's Go ‘/ong 
mule, and it is revealing also, to compare Whiteman’s performances 
with the still earlier French attempts at jazz reviewed last month, 
where an absence of solo improvisation is compensated for in 
similar ways. Real solos appear the following year — 1922 — with 
Stairway to Paradise, which is more accomplished, too, in its 
diversification of textures and use of antiphony. Tommy Gott's 
trumpet solo, while not quite consistent in style, has more interes- 
ting ideas than, say, Elmer Chambers on Henderson's Downhearted 
blues, and he is one of a number of minor players whose work 
(with the Whoopee Makers, Roger Wolfe Kahn and others) de- 
serves study. On Sta/rway it is worth noting the anti-climax as 
Busse follows Gott, stiff and corny as ever: he often appeared to 
disadvantage like this as Whiteman attracted better musicians, as 
in Love nest, where his muted solo is completely overshadowed 
by a later Beiderbecke fragment. (Busse still drew 350 dollars a 
week to Bix’s 200, though.) 


LTOGETHER, it is more enjoyable to follow 

Whiteman’s development than might be supposed. 
As noted above, the overall sound of his earliest tracks, however 
inferior in detail, is close to that of jazz bands which recorded a 
few years later, particularly in the disposition of brass and reed 
parts. Here again, then, is something which never was peculiar 
to jazz, but in Whiteman’s hands this sound gradually became more 
individual and moved away from jazz orthodoxy. During the four 
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years between Stairway to Paradise and Song of India, for example, 
great advances were made in orchestral technique. The band’s sound 
is now as personal, as instantly recognisable, as Ellington's later 
became, and had a far more consistent identity than Henderson 
ever attained on disc. It does not happen to be a jazz sound, yet 
that does not mean it is bad musically. Indeed, as Gunther 
Schuller has said (in Early Jazz), clean attacks, excellent intonation 
and well-nigh perfect internal balances do not necessarily equate 
with superficiality; and, as he adds, some of these Whiteman pieces 
are at least as instructive in their way as the numerous mediocre 
jazz recordings which chance to have pedigrees more in tune with 
jazz fans’ bigotry. It is unfortunate the jazz audience has not yet 
developed that proper respect for fine craftsmanship found among 
followers of the other arts, and it may be this distrust for super- 
lative performance is linked with a similar uneasiness about melodic 
beauty reflected in the suspicion with which such excellent musi- 
cians as Erroll Garner or Paul Desmond are regarded. By the late 
‘20s almost every member of Whiteman’s band was a superb in- 
strumentalist, and Bill Challis, Lennie Hayton and Ferde Grofe 
wrote very demanding scores that display constant ingenuity, 
although because of the foolish way this LP has been assembled 

it does not illustrate the point so well as it might. The sleeve note, 
as often with this RCA Vintage Series, is nearly useless, too, and 
although its writer had access to the Whiteman Archives no attempt 
is made to name the arrangers of each track. During close listening 
to the band’s records of this period one detects all kinds of 
differences in procedure, according, no doubt, to whether the 
score was by Grofe, Hayton, Challis, Redman, or whoever, But 
without definite knowledge of who wrote what it is impossible 

to say anything about the work of these men or on the interac- 
tions between Whiteman’s virtuoso ensemble and those who 

filled its library, and | regret having nothing to contribute on 

this subject. Certainly they took the combination of delicacy, pre- 
cision and versatility a long way, and one is struck by many 
passages showing real aural imagination. An attractive instance 

is the muted trumpet sounding across the violins and viola of 

Love nest; the effect is admittedly spoilt through Busse’s sour 
playing, yet the string writing is superior to that heard on ‘jazz’ 
recording sessions decades later. This increasingly skilled mani- 
pulation of the musical substance takes us forward to the 

notion, fashionable among ignoramuses during recent years, that 

it was only “with bop (that) jazz moved into the world of 

art’ (A.B. Spellman: Four Lives in the Bebop Business). \n 

reality it was the great soloists and ensembles of the ‘20s who 
affirmed the artistic status of jazz and with their recordings 
brought it to the attention of the international public it has 
retained ever since. But the high musical skill of bands such as 
Whiteman’‘s led some part of the audience for American popular 
music to listen instead of to dance, and the best of his output 
helped create an atmosphere wherein jazz had some chance of re- 
cognition, Whiteman’s role in the ‘20s can be compared to Stan 
Kenton’s during the ‘40s, when the superficially modernistic 

tenor of his work helped prepare the ears of at least a section of 
the public for the genuine innovations of Parker, Monk and others. 
Yet this parallel should not be pushed too far, for while Kenton 
scarcely linked with the jazz main stream at all, Whiteman had a 
more direct influence, and, considering his unique position in 
American popular music at that time, it was almost inevitable that 
this should act both for bad and good. 
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WW irene phenomenal success right from 
1920, when Japanese sandman and Whispering 
became a fast million-seller, proves that his music answered — and, 
despite, or perhaps because of, the evolution it underwent contin- 
ued to answer — some need in America during the ‘20s. Quite 
aside from his ambiguous effect on jazz, therefore, his career has 
sociological aspects giving him an assured place in the history of 
those times — a point confirmed by the 18 references to White- 
man in Schuller’s Ear/y Jazz or the 21 in Nat Hentoff’s and Nat 
Shapiro’s Hear me talkin’ to ya, But he was almost as much mis- 
understood as the jazzmen themselves, although for nearly 
opposite reasons. A few lively minds such as Ravel, Ansermet and 
Milhaud grasped something of the value of jazz, but the minor 
academics who were the chroniclers of popular culture in America 
(e.g. Gilbert Seldes: Seven Lively Arts, Gilbert Chase: America’s 
Music, Sigmund Spaeth: History of Popular music in America) 
were early put off by jazz musicians’ relatively mild departures 
from European norms of pitch and tone-colour. Whiteman’s very 
widespread success, however, attracted them. His indirect though 
still largely uncredited contributions to jazz, not only in terms 

of orchestral technique but in other respects mentioned below, 
were ignored. What they liked best was the unhappy tendency: 
towards over-elaboration which disfigured an increasing part of 

his work as the ‘20s wore on, and it is this that was promoted, with 
a deal of naive enthusiasm, as the great link between straight music 
and jazz. The kind of thing these commentators probably liked 
best is typified by Grand Fantasia parts 1 and //, described in the 
Victor files as ‘‘Wagneriana’’, although | must admit | myself 
always had a soft spot for the pretentious Caprice futuristic and 
Three shades of blue, in two parts. The Columbia Tcha/kovskiana 
was never issued here and so escaped me, which is perhaps just as 
well, though | have no doubt it was at least the equal of the Cali- 
fornia Ramblers’ Operatic medley! Seriously, however, the ambi- 
valence of Whiteman’s role becomes apparent when we consider 
that the best aspects of his music were helping produce a climate 
sympathetic to jazz while the worst were partly responsible for 

the misrepresentation from which it has suffered ever since. 
Unluckily connected with the latter side of Whiteman’s reputation, 
of course, is George Gershwin, represented on the LP with the 
original 1927 recording of Rhapsody in blue as well as by Stairway 
to Paradise. So far as | am concerned, this composer is a separate 
subject and one that | hope to discuss elsewhere in due course, yet 
it seems appropriate to digress for a few brief observations. First 

it is necessary to refute the assertion made in at least two other 
periodicals that this is the Rhapsody’s definitive recording. In fact 
a lot of the music is not here at all, as to accomodate it to a double- 
sided 12’’ 78 cuts of 84, 36 and 12 bars were made. And the re- 
mainder is not performed all that well by a band augmented with 
non-Whitemanites and with Busse even stiffer than usual. Gorman’s 
Larry Shields-influenced account of the important clarinet part 
and Gershwin’s of the piano solo remain the finest | have heard, 
though — even if the latter emerges less clearly from this pressing, 
made with all the advances of recent technology, than from the 78 
| owned as a schoolboy. Second, jazz fans are inclined to dismiss 
Gershwin’s concert pieces while praising Ellington's, yet both 
suffer from exactly the same compositional weaknesses, and for 
identical reasons. (I discussed this question at length in an essay 
on Ellington’s larger works in Jazz Monthly for January, 1964). 
Third, although so far Martin Williams has been the only writer 
independent enough to say so (in Jazz, February, 1965), Gershwin’s 
piano rolls, recorded accompaniments to his songs, etc. imply 


rather clearly that there was more jazz in him than quite squares 
with the jazz world’s attitude towards him. One indication of this, 
as Williams wrote, is that “/ got rhythm has been deeply inspiring 
not only in its harmonic sequence but in its implied rhythmic 
patterns, to nearly every important jazz musician from Sidney 
Bechet (to) Ornette Coleman, and it has become the most durable 
pattern in the repertoire after the 12-bar blues’’. Fourth, anether 
indication is that, Leonard Bernstein and the N.Y.S.O. on CBS 
aside, straight orchestras almost never bring off satisfactory per- 
formances of Gershwin's concert works. One should remember the 
manuscript of Rhapsody in blue is headed for “jazz band with 
piano”, for although we could disagree with him as to just what 
constitutes a jazz band, present-day interpretations with full sym- 
phony orchestra certainly misrepresent Gershwin’s original inten- 
tions. 


While the bad aspects of Whiteman’s influence, not only in jazz 
but on other areas of popular music, in no way arose from his 
association with Gershwin, there was a prophetic, though incidental 
parallel between the relative elephantiasis of his own orchestra 

and the tendency towards inflation from which performances of 
that composer's works have more recently suffered. Too much 
blame, however, should not be placed on Whiteman for this kind of 
over-elaboration, for, influential though he became, it was part of 
amore general tendency than is now realised. In a score like When 
day is done (1927) we can hear that differentiation of texture is 
going too far, and the frequent tempo changes are out of scale 
with the performances brevity. In the worst cases this sort of 
writing gradually led to inflated brass parts which further un- 
balanced the textures, the strings neutralised the tone-colours and 
the harmony’s chromatic progressions cheapened the feeling to a 
point where we are uncomfortably reminded of Hollywood’s 
synthetic products, Yet there were precedents, prior gestures to- 
wards this kind of theatricality, such as the Pickett-Parham Apollo 
Syncopators’ Mojo blues and Alexander, where’s that band? of 
1926, or Leroy Tibbs’s production-styled 7 o/clock blues; Noble 
Sissle’s Dear old southland, featuring Bechet, is improbably stagey 
as well, but again outright condemnation is impossible for Bechet 
found it necessary to alter very little of his part when, years later, 
he made a small-group recording of this piece for Blue Note. And 
Miley’s solo apart, Ellington’s 1926 Animal crackers sound like 
the work of a pit band, the ensemble’s rhythmic articulation having 
almost nothing to do with jazz. Nor was the size of Whiteman’s 
later orchestras new. As Schuller has reminded us in Early Jazz, 

at one time James Reese Europe’s band, playing a music derived 
from ragtime, had enormous groups of violins, banjos and mando- 
lines, and in 1917 was billed as the 50 Joy-Whooping Sultans 

of High-speed Syncopation. Fred Bryan’s rival group was the 50 
Merry Moguls of Melody and another band was the 40 Black 
Devils Overseas. The 20 instrumentalists of Whiteman’s Anything 
goes selection appear decently modest in comparison. So far as 
the violin family is concerned, Geechie Harper has told us (Jazz 
Monthly, April, 1969) that their use by such leaders as LeRoy 
Smith was common as early as 1917, and even the Whiteman pub- 
licists ‘symphonic jazz’ label was anticipated by groups like Dave 
Peyton's Symphonic Syncopators and numbers such as Lloyd 
Scott's Symphonic skronch. The actual light classics in Whiteman’s 
later repertoire — e.g. Cui’s Orientale — do appear to have been a 
gimmick, however. It is true the Scherzo a /a Russe which Stravin- 
sky wrote for him preceded the far better publicised Ebony Con- 
certo for Woody Herman, yet there seems to have been no parallel 
with the genuine musical curiosity which led to Benny Goodman’s 
adventures with Mozart and Bartok. The latter wrote Contrasts 


for Szigeti, BG and himself to play, and, as | have already suggested 
elsewhere, if their recording of this work is anything to go by, the 
composer must have been pleased by: Goodman’s spontaneous 
demonstration of the correspondences between jazz accentuation 
and the swing of Hungarian peasant rhythms which also have their 
origin in dance and song. (If this be doubted one may add that, at 
least as recorded by the composer himself, the syncopations of 
Bartok's Dance in Bulgar Rhythms No.4 (Mikrokosmos Bk.6) make 
it sound like a piece of superior Gershwin! — American Columbia 
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sie LTHOUGH IT, too, must be related to general 

tendencies, we can be more positive about the 

beneficial side of Whiteman’s influence on jazz, even if no parti- 
cular detail can be ascribed to just one source. Pieces such as 
Challis’s Three blind mice or Fud Livingstone’s Humpty dumpty, 
both recorded by Trumbauer with Beiderbecke during 1927, show 
us jazzmen intelligently expanding the technical resources, and 
hence the expressive range, of their music. The harmonic language, 
for instance, goes a long way beyond Ellington, let alone Hender- 
son, and the impact of the better aspects of Whiteman’s library is 
very apparent. Another sign of this affinity is the close of Beider- 
becke’s /n a mist, which, as Richard Hadlock pointed out (Jazz 
Masters of the ‘20s), seems derived from the codas Challis wrote 
for his Whiteman and Jean Goldkette arrangements. The uncommon 
and fast-moving chord sequence of Krazy kat, from the Blind mice 
session, also deserves attention, for this is about as difficult in its 
way as some of the toughest bop changes of two decades later, 
and is tackled with perfect confidence by Beiderbecke. Yet this 
sort of exploration was in the air during the late ‘20s to a greater 
extent than the jazzmen of that time (apart from a few master 
soloists) are now given credit for. Thus Livingstone’s writing in 
such pieces as /magination and Feelin’ no pain, as recorded by 
the Charleston Chasers, amply repays study. Moten’s Dear heart, 
and S/ow motion are crammed with contrasting musical incident, 
and several features of scores like Alphonso Trent's Black and 
blue rhapsody (1928), not least the unexpected key changes, 
underline both Snub Mosely’s statement (Jazz Monthly, March, 
1960) that this band played ‘’symphony-type” arrangements and 
Schuller’s idea (in Early Jazz) that Whiteman was an influence 
upon it. Comments by Harry Carney (Jazz Journal, June, 1961) 
and Armstrong (Hear me talkin’ to ya) further emphasise jazzmens’ 
admiration for aspects of the Whiteman output, while Zutty 
Singleton reminds us (in Jazz Masters of New Orleans by Martin 
Williams) of his influence on Fate Marable’s riverboat orchestra, 
through which so many fine musicians passed. The inventive tex- 
tural variety of, say, Gus Wilson’s scoring of Clementine for Trent 
or Taylor's Dixie Serenaders’ Wabash blues offer a different sort of 
confirmation, as,less fortunately, do the wa-wa trumpet section 
passages a /a Busse on Henderson's Go ‘long mule. Perhaps less 
directly affected yet still part of the picture is the long-despised 
New York school of this period. A contributor to the Art of Jazz 
anthology (ed. Martin Williams) expresses dismay at Spike 
Hughes’s having compared the Ellington 1931 Creole rhapsody 
with Red Nichols’s Washboard blues of 1926, yet it is the latter, 
with its curiously altered and heavily syncopated chord changes, 
its melodic use of timpani, counter-melodies from Eddie Lang, 
etc., which is the more advanced by far. The flattened fifths, 
parallel ninths and similar innovations credited to bop should also 
be noted on other Nichols items such as That’s no bargain or Get a 
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load of this. (| regret not at the moment being able to compare 
Whiteman’s account of Washboard blues with Beiderbecke to the 
Casa Loma and various Nichols recordings.) Outside the fields of 
harmonic and melodic vocabulary it was in the expressive use of 
tone-colour that Whiteman was likely to have most fruitful effect, 
but there was so much activity here that one can do no more than 
note a few random examples, such as the clarinet solo with celeste 
backing on McKinney’s Laughing at life, the guitar and baritone 
duet on Gorman’s Sleepy time gal, the banjo solo with organ 
accompaniment on Henderson’s The chant, the three clarinets plus 
three muted brass behind Tommy Ladnier in the same leader’s 
Rocky mountain blues, or the backing of piano, guitar, banjo, 
accordion and drums to Jimmy Rushing’s vocal on That too do 

by Moten. In this connection it is amusing to recall the pious 
horror expressed by some commentators during the mid-’50s at 
the “non-jazz”” instruments used by the West Coast school, for 
three-decades-old precedents could have been found for them all. 
Hear, for example, the oboe on Henderson's Shanghai shuffle, the 
bass clarinet of the Georgians’ Nothing but, or the french horn on 
LeRoy Smith’s St. Louis blues, 

The compilations of the network of cross-influences through which 
jazz passed at that time become apparent when we attempt to 
trace the effect which these players in turn had on their fellow 
musicians, If Hal Jordy’s alto work on Norman Brownlee’s 1925 
Peculiar is set beside his far more fluent contributions to Johnny 
Miller’s Dippermouth blues and Panama of three years later it 
seems that he gained a sense of direction by using Trumbauer as a 
model. Yet Johnny O’Donnell’s playing on, say, the Georgians’ 
Way down yonder in New Orleans (1922) suggests this to be a vein 
of expression that goes back further than Trumbauer, just as Frank 
Guarente on the same band’s Henpecked blues or Chicago seems to 
anticipate Arthur Whetsol of the Ellington orchestra. Doc Cook’s 
1928 Hum and strum with another Trumbauerish alto solo, does 
echo the white bands, however, and there is no denying the Bixian 
trumpeting on the Ross De Luxe Syncopators’ Skad-o-lee (from a 
session which, pace the discographies, did not employ Edmond 
Hall and Cootie Williams, by the way). We should also note Roy 
Eldridge naming Red Nichols as one of his first influences (Down 
Beat, September 19, 1956), Carney mentioning Don Murray as one 
of his (Jazz Journal, June 1961), Lester Young’s statement (in 
Jazz Panorama) that ‘’| had a decision to make between Frankie 
Trumbauer and Jimmy Dorsey, you dig, and | wasn't sure which 
way | wanted to go”’, and the fact that Speed Webb’s band could 
play Nichols arrangements from memory (Jazz Mon thly, Novem- 
ber, 1968). 


PPP ancine about jazz has long been on such lines 
that influences of this sort are virtually inadmis- 
sable, yet there is no getting round the recorded evidence and 
occasional off-guard remarks by the musicians themselves. There 
seems little point in denying, for example, that Henderson’s 
Copenhagen, a rare musical success among his early recordings, is 
essentially a sophistication of the Wolverines’ version. It is also 
salutary to hear Ellington’s 1931 Mystery song in conjunction 
with Whiteman’‘s Sweet Sue of 1928, and to recall that Billy 
Strayhorn‘s Minuet in blues, recorded by Bigard, followed White- 
man’s Minuet in jazz. \t is interesting, also, to compare Ellington’s 
employment of low-register clarinets on Crescendo and diminuendo 
in blue and The sergeant was shy with the Casa Loma Band’s 
earlier use of the same resource on Study in Brown. The Casa 
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Loma, though persistently misrepresented for many years now, had 
a considerable, at times excessive, effect on other bands, as Hen- 
derson‘s Blue rhythm and still more his Tidal wave show; Goodman's 
Cokey and Nitwit serenade or Earl Hines’s Sensational mood are so 
much in the Casa Loma mould as scarcely to be recognisable as 
the work of these leaders at all. The band itself is well worth in- 
vestigation, however, and readers will find San Sue strut, Casa Loma 
stomp, Jungle jitters, Stompin’ around, Zig zag, Study in brown and 
Malady in F minor to be representative performances; Frank 
Littler’s essay in Jazz Monthly for May 1961 should also be con- 
sulted. | commented a few years ago (J/.M. March, 1967) on the 
relationships of Oliver's Camp meeting blues and Snake rag to 
Ellington’s Creole love call and The creeper and of the former's 
Snag it to Troy Floyd’s Shadowland blues, yet there seems no 

end to these borrowings and some of them are intriguing. The 
fragment of Ellington’s New Orleans lowdown (helpfully labelled 
Song of the cottonfield on Ace of Hearts AH47) which turns up in 
Dodd's Blue clarinet stomp is surprising, but less so than the 
snippet from Rudy Wiedoeft's Saxophobia embedded in Morton's 
Shreveport stomp (and one wonders if the latter got the idea for 
Dr. Jazz — ‘‘Hello Central, give me Dr. Jazz...’ — from Ford 
Dabney’s Hello Central, give me no-man’s land of 1918). Morton’s 
“Spanish tinge’’ appears in some odd places too, such as Original 
charleston strut recorded by Thomas Morris, an early associate of 
Fats Waller. Some of the influences on jazz and related popular 
musics in the ‘20s were less happy, of course, and although the 
Lombardo-styled saxes of some of Moten’s 1929 titles were 

cured — along with the accordion solos and lumpy beat, and 
greatly to the detriment of the band’s popularity — by the superb 
1932 session, they abided elsewhere. The over-sweet saxophone 
writing of Armstrong’s Sweethearts on parade, for example, was 
anticipated by Ellington’s What can a poor fellow do? and Move 
over, and persisted at least until his B/ues serenade of 1938. 


=% ONE MIGHT go on. This has been an un- 
avoidably discursive and deliberately incon- 
clusive essay. | hope it raises far more questions than it answers, 
although each question brings with it a ghostly army of secondary 
issues to which one hardly dares to draw attention. This is because 
during the past few years there has been an explosive increase in 
the availability of subsidiary — or allegedly subsidiary — recorded 
material from the ‘20s careful listening to which upsets most of 
one’s received ideas. It becomes obvious that there were so very 
many threads in the fabric of that decade’s musical activity, and 
orchestral jazz, even jazz itself, was only one among them. We 
may, as a matter of personal taste, regard jazz as the most valuable 
of these, yet it would have been poorer if isolated from the other 
musics to which it gave and from which it demonstrably learnt so 
much. Properly digesting this newly available material and adjust- 
ing our perspectives in accord with the more complex relationships 
and patterns of development it suggests will be the task of many 
years. For my own part, the demands of other musical activities 
are now such that the above must be my final contribution to 
Jazz Monthly, for which | began writing exactly 15 years ago with 
the July, 1955 number, But it is to be hoped new contributors will 
appear in due course who may feel inclined to follow some of 

the lines of study | have suggested both here and in last month’s 
issue. Certainly | leave a decade and a half’s writing for jazz maga- 
zines behind me chastened by the knowledge that, on the critical 
and historical levels, nearly all the serious work remains to be 
done. 


OBSERVATIONS 3 / OWEN PETERSON 


N THE MARCH issue, Brian Priestley wants me 

to define what | mean by ‘real music’, but | 
think he knows already. In any case, the dictionary’s definition is 
quite okay by me (“an art of sound in time which expresses ideas 
and emotions in significant forms through the elements of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and colour’’), and if Priestley thinks that it 
accurately describes avant garde jazz, then that’s his problem. 
And as far as I’m concerned, his references to Asian and African 
music are irrelevant. I’m not an Asian or an African, and what little 
of the music of these continents | have heard hasn’t interested me. 
No doubt this is my loss, but in this connection a couple of points 
ought to be made. First, a person who has grown up in the West 
does not hear this music the same way as an Asian or an African 
does — he hears it in relation to the music of his own culture. This, 
it seems to me, is inescapable, and an obvious parallel can be 
drawn with spoken language. Second, Asian and African music is 
presumably intelligible to most Asians and Africans, and has wide 
popular appeal. The music of Cecil Taylor, John Surman, and 
(lately) Miles Davis, on the other hand, makes no sense at all to 
most Westerners — even those who are aware of, and respond to, 
the jazz tradition. 
As for Priestley’s suggestion that | confine my written comments to 
Artie Shaw — presumably because | approve of him — | must 
politely decline. | write about whatever music interests me, whether 
| enjoy it or not, and whether | ‘understand’ it or not, and | find 
such attempts to stifle criticism self-defeating. | don’t believe that 
the number of people sharing a point of view has much bearing on 
the validity of that view, so | won't try to justify my remarks 
about contemporary jazz by citing the many listeners who dislike 
it as much as | do. When the other side, however, starts to make 
noises indicating that it would like to silence the opposition, | 
can't help thinking that we must be on to something. And with 
regard to ‘taking up valuable space in jazz magazines’ putting down 
Surman and Co., | suppose | must plead guilty, but then, | don’t 
doubt that, to someone or other, I’m taking up valuable space 
merely by breathing. This is something I'll just have to live with. 


HE DICTIONARY doesn’t define ‘jazz novel’, 

but it’s a bit surprising to find a writer as com- 
petent as Priestley praising such a badly-written book as Blame 
iton my youth, Fifty eight Minutes to London is perhaps mar- 
ginally better, but suffers from, among many other things, a 
trivial, uninteresting plot, unconvincing dialogue, and a tendency 
to over-explain everything at great length (the point that the hero’s 
dance band plays badly is made over and over until you could 
scream). There are also a lot of descriptive passages that read like 
the product of a beginner’s course in “creative writing’. | can’t 
imagine what kind of criteria Priestley used when assessing the 
quality of Green’s fiction, but by the modest standards set by 
(for example) someone like Kingsley Amis or John Braine, Mr, 
Green's novels are strictly amateur night. 


O DOUBT Priestley is right to draw attention to 
to the rather sloppy scholarship of much of 
Serious Music and All That Jazz, and the inclusion of Coltrane 


and Rollins in the Soul Jazz movement is just one of a number 
of such inaccuracies (I don’t think, for example, that even his 


most ardent admirers would be inclined to classify Otis Redding 

as a jazz musician). It doesn’t damage his overall argument, however, 
and despite the energy and flair Priestley brings to the art of hair- 
splitting (his own phrase, and an apt one), he fails to come to grips 
with the central theme of the book and its enormously skillful 
exposition. Readers of Jazz Monthly who haven’‘t yet seen Serious 
Music should at least be made aware that the book is highly enter- 
taining, extremely well-written, and does indeed break new ground 
— especially if the reader has not already encountered the author’s 
two previous books on this subject. As for not being thought- 
provoking, | don’t think even Priestley believes this. It is, as a 
matter of demonstrable fact, an extremely thought-provoking book, 
and whether the reader agrees with its conclusions or not, | think 
he will find that henceforth, his views on these particular issues 
will have been influenced in some degree by Pleasants’s arguments. 
In any event, the general excellence of the writing, the lightness of 
touch, and the lucidity with which the ideas are presented elevate 
the book to a considerably higher level than Priestley’s well- 
sustained sneers would seem to justify, and in the interests of 
justice, | think it’s no more than fair to point out that not all of 
his criticisms are valid. 

To begin with the rather question-begging gripe about the ‘greatest 
composers’. The author’s point here seems crystal clear to me — 
especially when one has the full text (Priestley’s sets of dots con- 
ceal, among other things, this rather important sentence: ‘The 
syntax and grammar of Serious music were no longer rooted in a 
contemporary vernacular’.), and it is obvious that he is not arguing 
that the five people cited were great because these particular works 
were popular, but that they could stay in their own idiom and still 
write popular works (it's arguable that Pleasants, in the sentence 
quoted, should have capitalized the word ‘popular’, but this is not 
important). The fact that Priestley doesn’t consider Rachmaninoff 
to be a great composer is hardly conclusive — he is generally 
regarded as such (he is, for example, listed in the Encyclopedia of 
the Great Composers and their Music, which doesn’t prove anything 
except, possibly, that you don’t need to be a lunatic to hold such 
an unexceptionable view — cf. Priestley’s ‘who in his right mind?”), 
and in this context, therefore, it’s a perfectly legitimate reference. 
Pleasants, | am sure, could easily have made the same point using 
five different composers and five different pieces of music (he 
could even have got Priestley’s seal of approval in advance to fore- 
stall accusations of insanity), and it would have been just as valid 
— or not, depending on your point of view. 

Then there is the reference to the author’s contrasting of the 
audience reaction to Charles Lloyd and Miles Davis. No-one would 
guess, from reading Priestley’s out-of-context quote, that Pleasants 
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here is referring, not to the music of these men, but to their on- 
stage manner of presentation. Pleasants may well be wrong about 
this, but having witnessed the behaviour of countless audiences 
when confronted with what, for want of a better word, is called 
‘showmanship’, | think his point is a reasonable one. At any rate, 
it isn’t invalidated by the kind of surreptitious distortion practiced 
here. 

“Pleasants quotes with apparent approval his verdict on Wozzeck, 
originally printed in the 1930’s when he was 21, and it’s as success- 
ful a piece of hedging as anything he condemns written by other 
critics’’. There is no evidence in the text to support the conten- 
tion that Pleasants approves of what he said about Berg; | saw it 
merely as an example of the kind of non-committal writing the 
young Pleasants was indulging in before he began (page 18) to 
have misgivings about the validity of the new music (‘It gave me no 
pleasure . . . nor did it seem to give pleasure to anyone else’), and 
on the following page, the author talks candidly about the un- 
shakable complacency with which he went through this period. 
Even if Priestley were correct in his interpretation, however, it 
wouldn’t invalidate Pleasants’s later attacks on the writings of the 
‘serious’ critics, which are often acute and damaging. As Orwell 
says so disarmingly in Politics and the English Language ‘Look 
back through this essay, and for certain you will find that | have 
again and again committed the very faults | am protesting against’. 
A playground cry of ‘so are you!’ is no defence. 

The case of ‘segue’ is more involved. Superficially, Priestley is 
right, but a closer look reveals that, though the word is indeed 
Italian, it isn’t one of the common musical terms (fortissimo, 
adagio, cadenza, etc.) used internationally in ‘serious’ music (in a 
glossary of over a hundred such terms, the Encyclopedia does 

not include ‘segue’). It does appear occasionally in jazz termino- 
logy, although in my experience, it’s a term more popular with 
disc jockeys (let’s segue into the news with Henry Mancini. . .”) 
than musicians. But no matter. Priestley’s ‘sic’ here after ‘Ameri- 
can origin’ seems inappropriate. It’s true, of course, that ‘cool’ 

for example, is an English word, but its jazz connnotation was 
originally American, The word ‘funk’ on the other hand, is of 
black American origin, and, apart from the musical interpretation, 
has at least two other (related) meanings. 

Another rather sly distortion occurs in Priestley’s ‘Similarly, 

one will be mildly surprised to learn of the influence of ‘such 
earlier groups as the Four Freshmen, the Hi-Los, and the Weavers, 
on the Beatles.’ It mildly surprised me, because | didn’t remem- 
ber Pleasants saying it. Turning to the text (thank goodness the 
book has an index — it took me long enough finding (segue’), | 
find that he didn’t. The original, unedited passage reads: ‘’The 
ultimate congregation of these diverse strains — country and 
urban blues, gospel song, rock ‘n’ roll, country-and-western, blue- 
grass, folk and even the close-harmony vocal techniques of such 
earlier popular groups as the Four Freshmen, the Hi-Los, the 
Weavers — was accomplished in the 1960’s by the most improbable 
and unpredictable of all conceivable agents: a ragtag quartet from 
Liverpool called the Beatles.”’ Put this way, of course, an accept- 
able enough observation (though | don’t entirely accept it), and 
the author’s ‘even’ suggests that he was fully aware of how small — 
and indirect — was the contribution of the offending groups. As 
for the bit about the slowed-down piano chord. . . well, all right, 
but what's all that racket before the final chord (not three guitars 
and a drummer, surely?), and isn’t there a bit more than just a 
piano? What, for instance, is that droning overtone in the left 
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speaker? But this is really trivial, and again, Pleasant’s error (he is 
probably passing on someone else’s) here does absolutely nothing 
to undermine what he happens to be saying. 

To conclude, where we came in, with a couple of examples of the 
originality of Pleasants’s ideas, his gentle, dry sense of humour, and 
the sheer quality of his writing. His book is liberally supplied with 


quotations like these three, taken more or less at random: 
“Yes, it may be good, but will it last?’ is a cliche of the more 


sophisticated Serious musician’s commentary on jazz. To which | 
reply: Who cares? What does it matter? Let the future look out 
for itself. What matters is how the music of our own time speaks 
to us and for us. Durability may be accepted as evidence of quality 
in any music; but it is not the objective, and it is not necessarily 
desirable’’. 

“Music is not an art of the intellect, and its greatest practitioners, 
while intelligent, as a rule, have rarely been intellectuals. European 
music grew steadily more intellectual during the nineteenth 
century, to be sure — Wagner, especially, having been a kind of 
intellectual monster — but this may well be considered a symptom 
of its decline’’. 

“Jazz is not wanting, certainly, in eloquence and intensity of 
emotional utterance; but it tends to be explicit, direct, straight to 
the point, abjuring nineteenth-century predilections for contem- 
plation, reflection, introspection, doubt, misgiving and ambiva- 
lence, to say nothing of long-windedness”’ 

Amen to that, brother. 


Werever RED Rodney’s reminiscences may 
lack in literary polish, they make up for in 
candour and honesty. | admire a man who has no false modesty 
about his professional stature (‘they soon recognised my playing, 
which was highly original and unlike anyone else’’), whether his 
estimate is accurate or not. I’m not entirely sure that I’d accept 
Mark Gardner’s view that the System made a criminal out of him 
(true, it played its part, but no-one forced him to take drugs, and 
| doubt if he was exactly forced into his later anti-social behaviour. 
Despite the fascist tendencies which are becoming more and more 
apparent in the U.S. these days, that country is still remarkably 
free, and if aman should turn out to be his own worst enemy, 
there’s not much the System can do to prevent it happening), nor 
that it’s necessarily worse that an ‘artist’ should take this path 
than anyone else. Once again, Orwell comes to mind, and anyone 
interested in this particular problem should read his famous essay 
on Salvador Dali. 

| was particularly interested to read Rodney’s comments on his 
early years with Dizzy in Philadelphia, especially since they seem 
to imply that he was influenced by Gillespie before he heard Fats 
Navarro, and indeed, that Navarro may have been influenced by 
him. \n a letter to Reg Cooper last August, | wrote, “And again, 
why was Red Rodney necessarily influenced by Fats Navarro? 

| think that, in addition to having a readily recognisable style of 
his own, Rodney was very much under the influence of Dizzy 
Gillespie. Obviously both men took from Diz; is it.not possible 
that Fats was influenced by Red Rodney? Heresy!” 

Whether Red will make his promised come-back over here remains 
doubtful. As he has long been one of my favourite musicians, | 
certainly hope so. Mr. Gardner is to be congratulated for being 
instrumental in securing a document that, along with George W. 
Kay’s Morton letters, ‘“‘Sparrow’s Last Jump’, and a few others, 
seems destined to become a classic of jazz sociology. Now how 
about something from — say — Dodo Marmarosa, Al Haig, or 
Gene Ammons? 


SELON RE Win S 


KOKOMO ARNOLD 
Kokomo Arnold (vel, g) 
Chicago — January 18, 1935 


C-9671-A The twelves (Dirty dozens) 

Chicago — February 5, 1935 
C-9776-A Slop jar blues 
C-9777-A Black Annie 

Chicago — April 18, 1935 
C-9921-A Southern railroad blues 
C-9923-A Busy bootin’ 

Chicago — September 11, 1935 
90314-A Big leg Mama 

New York City — February 18, 1936 
60515 /‘ll be up someday 


probably Peetie Wheatstraw (p) added 

Chicago — March 30, 1937 
91166-A Set down gal 
91167-A = Big ship blues 
definitely Wheatstraw on p 

Chicago — November 3, 1937 
91333-A Back on the job 
Wheatstraw out; unknown (bs-1) added 

New York City — May 11, 1938 


63744-A Your ways and actions-1 

63746 Tired of running from door to door 
New York City — May 12, 1938 

63750-A Midnight blues-1, 2 

63754-A = Kid man blues-2 


-2 unknown p added on this track 
Saydisc Matchbox @ SDR-163 (41/-) 
z ARNOLD, WHO died a few months ago after 
being inactive in music for three decades, was 
one of the most consistent blues singers of the ‘thirties, He was an 
excellent guitarist who used the ‘Hawaiian’ guitar style — in Bill 
Malone's excellent Country Music U.S.A, there is some interesting 
background information on how this style also became popular 
in country music — and sung in a high-pitched voice that is 
instantly recognisable. Though given to repetition on occasion 
he was capable of writing inventive lyrics, and this LP has been 
well selected to present him in a varied repertoire. 
The twelves — a Dirty dozens variants — and Set down find Arnold 
in more extrovert vein than usual, his own guitar and Wheatstraw’s 
piano providing good boogie type rhythm on the latter. /’// be up 
reveals an occasional Leroy Carr influence, the timing of the vocal 
contrasting nicely with the more urgent guitar backing, while the 
resigned Southern railroad with its whining guitar, and Black Annie 
with excellent rhythmic background, are also first rate. Even when 
he uses conventional or stock verses, as on Your ways and Back on, 
he invests them with a personal quality, gaining from an ability to 
vary his phrasing and timing during vocal passages and thus prevent 
monotony. Arnold’s performances did not normally create any 
impression of great emotional depth, but they do not pall at LP 
length and frequent playings reveal that his at times deceptively 
casual professionalism does not exclude genuine creativity. 
This is a worthwhile LP in its idiom, with clear sound though high 
surface noise on a few tracks, and a playing time of 42 minutes. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


MISSISSIPPI JOE CALLICOTT 
PRESENTING THE COUNTRY BLUES: 
Joe Callicott (vel, g); Bill Barth (g-1); Bukka White (whistling-2) 
Memphis — July 21, 1968 


You don’t know my mind :: Dough roller blues :: War time 
blues :: Joe’s troubled blues -1,2 :: On my last go rouna-1 :: 
Hoist your window and let your curtain down-1 :: Married 


woman blues :: Poor boy blues 
Blue Horizon 7-63227 (39/11d.) 
J CALLICOTT was sixty-seven when he recorded 
this LP just a few months prior to his death. | 

do not know his two issued 1930 titles but have been told that 
they are excellent, which, alas, cannot be said of the present 
release. 
As a guitarist Callicott still retained.some skill at this late date, 
though it is noticeable that there is greater steadiness of tempo 
when Barth joins in, and his gentle, relaxed and melodic instru- 
mental work is pleasant. Unfortunately his voice had all but gone 
and with five tracks running over five minutes his limited range 
is painfully exposed. He achieves a slightly more flexible vocal 
than elsewhere on Married and, curiously enough, manages the 
Tommy Johnson falsetto style quite creditably on Ho/st and Poor 
boy, but generally the line from You don’t when he sings ‘| done 
got old, voice got low” is all too patently true. War time is an 
interesting blues song, but try as one might to find compensating 
factors the truth remains that this is a poor LP. Possibly its greatest 
value was in giving Callicott some pleasure in the knowledge that 
he had not been totally forgotten. Sound good, playing time 41 
minutes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


CHICAGO JAZZ 
EDDIE CONDON AND HIS CHICAGOANS: ae 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Brad Gowans (v-tbn); Pee Wee Russell (cht); 
Bud Freeman (ten); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon (g); Clyde 
Newcombe (bs); Dave Tough (d) 

New York City — August 11, 1939 
66072-A = There’// be some changes made 
66073-A Nobody’s sweetheart 
66074 Friar’s point shuffle 
66075-A Someday, sweetheart 


JIMMY McPARTLAND AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Jimmy McPartland (cnt); Bud Jacobson (clt); Boyce Brown (alt); 
Floyd Bean (p); Dick McPartland (g); Jim Lannigan (bs); Hank 
Isaacs (d) 
Chicago — October 11, 1939 
91832-A Jazz me blues 
91833-A China boy 
91834-A The world is waiting for the sunrise 
91835-A Sugar 


GEORGE WETTLING’S CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS: 
Charlie Teagarden (tpt); Floyd O’Brien (tbn); Danny Polo (clt); 
Joe Marsala (ten); Jess Stacy (p); Jack Bland (g); Artie Shapiro 
(g); George Wettling (d) 

New York City — January 16, 1940 
67059 I’ve found a new baby 
67060-A Bugle call rag 
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67061-A 
67062-B 


| wish | could shimmy like my sister Kate 
Darktown strutters’ ball 
Coral @ CP-38 (19/11d.) 
: A WELCOME return to the catalogue, particu- 
larly at the modest price, even though in retros- 

pect the idea of exactly recreating the Chicago style of a decade 
earlier can be seen as an almost impossible task. 
The Condon tracks are little different to the many he made for 
Commodore and later U.S. Decca and U.S. Columbia except that 
repetition had not yet led to staleness. Friar’s is an excellent blues 
performance with a really fine solo from Russell, Someday has 
good Sullivan, Freeman and Russell, as has There’//, while Nobody’s 
rolls jauntily along and has a Freeman solo incorporating many of 
his pet phrases. Throughout Kaminsky plays a good firm lead, 
Russell is most inventive, and Sullivan worth hearing as a reminder 
of what an effective synthesis he created from his twin influences 
of Hines and Waller. The McPartland titles are the most Chicagoan 
in sound, mainly as a result of Jacobson’s spiky clarinet style with 
its echoes of Teschmacher, though Brown’s multi-noted alto work 
also adds to the effect. China boy and Sugar, the latter using a 
type of shuffle rhythm featured on some of the early Chicago dates, 
are well integrated performances, with McPartland leading capably 
and taking reasonable short solos that are less stereotyped than 
many he has recorded. / wish, taken at an unusually slow tempo, is 
the best of the Wettling tracks by virtue of Polo, Stacy and O’Brien 
contributing intelligent solos. Marsala sounds like Freeman on an 
off day, Charlie Teagarden is his usual competent self, and it is the 
three musicians mentioned in connection with / wish who provide 
the best moments, Polo in particular (he has an excellent solo on 
Darktown) surprising by the warmth of his tone and worthwhile 
ideas. 
George Avakian’s sleeve notes, as reprinted from the 1940 78 rpm 
album without alteration, are remarkably good, sound is excellent, 
and playing time 39 minutes. Without being as important a record 
as was once assumed this is satisfactory on its own level, an added 
incentive for many collectors being the slight amount of Brown 
and Jacboson available. | no longer have the Brunswick 78s from 
these sessions but | suspect that Friar’s and /’ve found may be from 
different takes. Checking will be undertaken and the findings re- 
ported in Collectors’ Notes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


JOHNNY DODDS 
THE IMMORTAL JOHNNY DODDS: 
LOVIE AUSTIN AND HER BLUES SERENADERS: 
possibly Bob Shoffner (cnt); Jimmy O’Bryant (cit); Lovie Austin 
(p); W.E. Burton (d) 
Chicago — August 1925 


2219-1 Don’t shake it no more 
2220-1 Rampart Street blues 
2221-2 Too sweet for words 


probably Lee Collins (cnt); Edward ‘Kid’ Ory (tbn); Johnny Dodds 
(clt); Lil Hardin (p); Johnny St.Cyr (bj); W.E. Burton (d) 
Chicago — April 1926 
11096-2 Jackass blues 
11097-2 Frog tongue stomp 


BLIND BLAKE (vcl) acc Johnny Dodds (clt); Jimmy Bertrand 
(slide whistle) 
Chicago — April 1928 
20520-2 = C.C_ pill blues 
DIXIELAND THUMPERS: 
Natty Dominique (cnt); Johnny Dodds (clt); Jimmy Blythe (p); 
Warren ‘Baby’ Dodds (wbd) 
Chicago — December 1927 
202 40-1 Oriental man 


PARAMOUNT PICKERS: 

Johnny Dodds (clt); probably Jimmy Blythe (p); unknown (g, vel) 
Chicago — February 1929 

21184-1 Steal away 

JOHNNY DODDS (clt); TINY PARHAM (p) 
Chicago — March 1927 

4332-2 Oh Daddy 
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IDA COX AND HER FIVE BLUE SPELLS: 
Ida Cox (vcl) acc unknown (cnt); probably Jimmy O’Bryant (clt); 
probably Lovie Austin (p); Kaiser Marshall (d) 
Chicago — August 1925 
2243 Long distance blues 
2246 Lonesome blues 


JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS: 
Freddy Keppard (cnt); Probably Roy Palmer (tbn); Johnny Dodds 
(clt, alt); Jimmy Blythe (p); Jasper Taylor (d, woodblocks); Trixie 
Smith (vel) 
Chicago — July 26, 1926 
Messin’ around 
Jats 63739 (39/11d.) 


2602-2 


THIS LP WAS first reviewed by me in our April 

1968 issue as a Milestone import. Personnels as 
listed on the sleeve are wildly inaccurate, five tracks not even 
including Dodds. 
The first Lovie Austin session was one of her weakest with a 
mediocre cornet player (surely too poor for Shoffner?), O’Bryant 
at his worst, andin Too sweet a miserable theme. Jackass is very 
different, having a superb solo by Dodds and excellent ones from 
Ory and the cornetist, while Frog also has excellent Dodds and 
neat breaks from his front line partners. Bertrand’s slide whistle 
on CC. is not helpful, but Blake’s rhythmic vocal and guitar playing 
is good and Dodds lends effective support. Oriental is rough hewn 
and carefree in style with good solos from Blythe and Dodds, 
Steal has a beautiful solo from Dodds but is ruined by the vocalist, 
while Oh Daddy is a rather ordinary Dodds solo with Parham pro- 
viding a solid, rather square backing. |da Cox had not reached her 
peak in 1925 though she sings reasonably on Long and Lonesome 
her accompaniment including a good cornetist who had clearly 
listened to Armstrong (whoever was responsible for listing Joe 
Smith as the cornet player can never have heard him) and a clari- 
netist who mixes Dodds and Boyd Senter in equal measure, which 
probably means O’Bryant. Messin’ is a good stomp performance 
with nice Keppard and Dodds, the latter switching from alto to 
clarinet, and a period vocal by Trixie Smith. 
The recording is pretty rough, as is to be expected with Paramount 
derived material, though | have heard reissues of these titles that 
are worse. Playing time is 34% minutes which is hardly generous on 
a full price record, but such considerations are secondary to the 
fact that this is a scrappily compiled LP (it was made up in the 
States) and can only appeal to someone desperately requiring 
some of the titles to fill gaps. ALBERT McCARTHY 


BLIND BOY FULLER ON DOWN, VOLUME 2 
JULIUS DANIELS (vel, 9) 

Atlanta — October 24, 1927 
40350-2. Crow Jane blues 


BLIND BOY FULLER (vcl, 9) 

New York City — July 12, 1937 
62358-B Walking and looking blues 
62362-A Working man blues 
BUDDY MOSS \vcl, g) 

New York City — August 8, 1934 
15548 Tricks ain’t walking no more 
BLIND GARY DAVIS (vel, 9) 

New York City — July 23, 1935 
17859 I’m throwing up my hand 
17860 Cross and evil woman blues 


BULL CITY RED \vcl, 9) 
New York City — July 25, 1935 


17882-1 Pick and shovel blues 
New York City — July 26, 1935 
17902-1 =‘ Mississippi river 


SONNY JONES (vel, g) 
Memphis — July 12, 1939 


MEM-118-1 Love me with a feeling 
Memphis — July 13, 1939 
MEM-139-1 Dough roller 


BROWNIE McGHEE (vel, g); Bull City Red (wbd-1) 
Chicago — May 23, 1941 


C-3785-1  / got to find my little woman-1 
C-3786-1  /’m a black woman’s man 


SLEEPY JOE’S WASHBOARD BAND: 
Ralph Willis (vcl, g); Pete Sanders (wbd) 

New York City — c. 1947/8 
35164 Mama Mama blues 


JAMMIN’ JIM (ED HARRIS) (vcl, g) acc unknown d 
é=1952 
A-23002 Shake boogie 


DAN PICKETT (vel, g) 
Philadelphia — 1948 
DP-9 Lemon man 


CURLEY WEAVER (vcl, g) 

Atlanta ) 1950/2 
J-482 Trixie 

Saydisc Matchbox @ SDR-168 (41/-) 

J CONSIDERING the quantity of blues 

reissues becoming available the quality being 
maintained is surprisingly high. This present LP, running for 
close on 50 minutes and with the sound quality only becoming 
unacceptable on the Davis titles, is both an interesting and en- 
tertaining addition to the catalogue, well worthy of purchase 
by blues collectors. 
While not denying Fuller’s considerable influence on other 
blu2s artists who worked in the Carolinas, | take leave to doubt if 
it was quite as one-sided or all embracing as some writers have 
suggested. Daniels, whose Crow is the opening track on the LP, is 
in the songster mould, and his mellow but rhythmic guitar playing 
and easy vocal makes for agreeable listening. The two Fuller titles 
are excellent and he comes across on these as a less detached 
singer than is sometimes the case, while Moss's Tricks has a de- 
lightful relaxed vocal and fine guitar work, contrasting in approach 
with Weaver's Trixie — the same number in fact — which is more 
urgent though in its way equally good. Davis's titles are ruined 
through the poor quality of the 78 used though his superb guitar 
work is not entirely lost as a result, and side one ends with two un- 
expectedly satisfactory performances by Bull City Red who sings 
in a grainy, strong voice and shows the Fuller influence clearly in 
his guitar playing. 
Jones's tracks which commence side two are purely derivatory of 
Fuller and interesting only for his skill as an impersonater, con- 
trasting to McGhee who is also strongly influenced by Fuller but 
who is sufficient of an artist to add something that is personal. 
Harris's Shake is strongly rhythmic and the driving guitar and 
vocal, part of the latter in scat style, are well integrated in this 
entertaining performance, Willis is in similarly extrovert vein on 
Mama, while Pickett’s Lemon man shows Fuller's influence at a 
comparatively late date and is a bright, bustling version with the 
singer running his words together to achieve added rhythmic 
impetus. Weaver’s Trixie, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
is the final track on this attractive release. ALBERT McCARTHY 


HERBIE HANCOCK 
THE PRISONER: 
Johnny Coles (flhn); Garnett Brown (tbn); Tony Studd (bs-tbn); 
Joe Henderson (ten, fl); Hubert Laws (fl); Jerome Richardson 
(bs-clt); Herbie Hancock (p); Buster Williams (bs); Albert ‘Tootie’ 
Heath (d) 

New York City — April 18, 21, and 23, 1969 
/ have adream :: The prisoner :: He who lives in fear 
add Jack Jeffers (bs-tbn); Romeo Penque (bs-clt); Richardson 
also plays fl 

same dates 
Firewater :: Promise of the sun 

Blue Note BST84321 (47/6d.) 

J! WAS NEVER GREATLY impressed by 

Hancock's work with the Davis Quintet. His solos 
were so light and airy that they virtually disappeared altogether 
and the subtlety of the harmonies did not, for me, compensate 
for the absence of striking phrases and rhythms. But somewhat to 
my surprise, in a setting of his own devising which in turn infects 
the other soloists, Hancock's music is much more effective and 
interesting. His writing is as is influenced by Evans Gil as is his 


piano by Evans Bill, but in both there are distinctive touches as 
well, and those who think that Gil Evans’s concern with textures 
is such as often to obliterate any feeling of jazz may well prefer 
Hancock's equally delicate but more rhythmic writing, Basically 
his technique is to use shifting patterns of sound to set up loose, 
flowing harmonic textures, giving the soloists plenty. of space, 
thought the solos are never entirely free. The band is not used 
to support solos, except briefly on the title track, and the task 
of keeping the music moving, where the writing drifts dreamily, 
is left to the rhythm section, which performs superbly. Coles solos 
on Dream, Henderson on Dream and Prisoner and Firewater — a 
Hancock arrangement of a Buster Williams theme — is the most 
conventional, with short solos all round, including Brown and 
Williams, Fear, the most impressionistic track, and Sun, based on 
contrasting trombone and flute riffs, are piano features, Among 
the piano solos | preferred the intelligent use of the pop rhythms in 
Dream and the riffs in Sun; Fear is, despite its title, altogether 
too detached for my taste. Johnny Coles is, once again, a slightly 
limited soloist of excellent taste who deserves to be heard more 
often. Here he is not the second-hand Miles that Gil Evans seemed 
to cast him as; indeed lacking that searing intensity he is much 
better in Hancock’s delicate settings than Davis himself would 
be. But Joe Henderson's sympathetic, studied, forceful solos are 
the most impressive. He too absorbs the spirit of the arrangements 
and comes out as a sort of updated Lucky Thompson — 50s 
Thompson in the spirit of 60s Coltrane. 
Another very satisfying feature of this record is its gentleness, 
despite the ‘social content’ of Hancock's titles. It’s a relief to come 
across someone who is concerned with the contemporary pro- 
blems of his music and of his race, but doesn’t feel obliged to rant 
and shout about it. | know, | know, the American Negro has plenty 
to be angry about, and we are in no position to complain or cajole, 
but there are more ways of making a point than stuffing it down 
people's throats. And more ways of making music than roaring in 
agony. Hancock is, surely, one of the most subtle musicians of 
the moment, and if at times | have found him too subtle to be 
effective, his subtlety here takes a most attractive and entrancing 
form. This is pleasant and satisfying music which | expect to be 
playing a lot more than many more significant releases. 41 minutes. 
DON LOCKE 


LIGHTNIN’ SAM HOPKINS 
LIGHTNIN’! — VOLUME 1: 
Sam ‘Lightnin’ Hopkins (wel, g); Francis Clay (d -1) 

Berkeley, Calif. — 1969 
Hold up your hand :: My starter won't start this morning — 7 :: 
What'd | say :: One kind favour -1 :: Baby please don’t go :: 
Trouble in mind-1 :: Annie’s blues-1 :: Baby :: Little and’ 
low blues -1 :: | hear you callin’ 

Poppy PYS11000 (39/11d.) 

J EVEN WITH SO many LPs to his name it is 

probably true that Hopkins has never made a bad 
record. At his not infrequent best he is excellent, one of the most 
distinctive and compelling of the post-war bluesmen; at his worst 
he sounds merely disinterested. It is fortunate that so much of his 
latter-day work has been recorded for Christ Strachwitz, who 
always manages to draw the best out of his artists. Poppy is anew 
RCA label drawing from Strachwitz material, so some fine music 
should be available locally (Lightnin’ Vol.2 and an anthology are 
already out), and it is to be hoped that the venture fares better 
than the abortive effort on Fontana some years ago. 
No great surprises here, apart from some too-few snatches of slide 
guitar on / hear you callin’; most readers will know what to expect 
from an on-form Hopkins. Clay drums sympathetically as always, 
and there’s a fair range of material, blues and boogies, from a 
Hopkins-imitates Lightnin’ Slim-imitating Hopkins My starter 
won't start to a very Sam Hold up your hand. Let's see what Tony 
Russell makes of Volume 2. BOB YATES 
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TOMMY JOHNSON/ISHMAN BRACEY 
THE FAMOUS 1928 TOMMY JOHNSON — ISHMAN BRACEY 
SESSION: 
Tommy Johnson (vel, g); Charlie McCoy (g) 

Memphis — February 3, 1928 


41836-2 Cool drink of water blues 
41837-2 Big road blues 
Memphis — February 4, 1928 
41838-1 Bye-bye blues-1 
41839-2 Maggie Campbell blues 


-1 McCoy not present on this track 


McCo Memphis — August 31, 1928 
McCoy out 

45462-2 Canned heat blues 

45463-1 Lonesome home blues 

45463-2. Lonesome home blues 

45465-1 Big fat Mama blues 


Ishman Bracey (vel, g); Charlie McCoy (g) 
Memphis — February 4, 1928 


41842-1 Saturday blues 
41843-2 Left alone blues 
Memphis — August 31, 1928 
45458 Leavin’ town blues 
45459 My brown Mamma blues 
same session 
McCoy out 
45460-1 Trouble-hearted blues 
45460-2 Trouble-hearted blues 
45461-2. The four-day blues 


THIS IS AN outstanding LP not only musically 

but in the presentation of its titles, and one 
hopes that it marks the beginning of a move away from the almost 
obsessive anthology presentation of so many blues reissues. 
Hearing Tommy Johnson for the first time was one of my greatest 
listening experiences and the initial title on that occasion — Canned 
heat — remains one of my all time favourites, Blues followers will 
need no urging to get this release, but as the majority of readers 
of this magazine are primarily concerned with jazz a few words on 
Johnson might not be amiss. He was an immensely influential 
Mississippi singer whose finest recordings — Coo/ drink, Big road, 
Maggie Cambell and Canned heat — are deservedlv considered as 
classics. He used on several titles a remarkable beautifully controlled 
falsetto effect, and though making use of standard verses — Maggie 
Campbell for example — appeared to select them for their poetic 
quality. His guitar parts were probably carefully worked out, a 
number of set phrases being tellingly employed, though the addi- 
tion of McCoy on second guitar benefitted the accompaniments 
immensely. Most of Johnson’s output had a haunting introspective 
quality, this LP including all his Victor titles other than one long 
lost item. 
Bracey was an associate of Johnson who turned to the church in 
his later years and died on February 12th last. He favoured a thick, 
rather nasal style with the use of a strong vibrato, his guitar playing 
being solid rather than imaginative. The presence of McCoy on the 
first four titles is again welcome, for he was a splendid guitarist 
and dominates the instrumental backings. On Leavin’ Bracey’s 
voice is somewhat akin to that of a gospel preacher, but his finest 
performance is Trouble-hearted presented here in two takes, 
where his powerful vocal is delivered in the manner of a field 
holler. Although lacking in variety, performances such as the above 
and The four and Left alone succeed through the raw, almost harsh 
nature of his singing. 
The 53 minutes of music on this LP are unforgettable, the recording 
quality a great improvement on that of most Roots issues. As 
essential for blues followers as the Hot Fives or Parkers to jazz fans 
| would think. ALBERT McCARTHY 


: Saydisc Roots @ RL-330 (41/-) 
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MAGGIE JONES 
MAGGIE JONES (vcl) acc Lemuel Fowler (p) 
New York City — October 14, 1924 
140104-2 Four-flushing Papa 
140105-1 Jealous Mama blues 
Fletcher Henderson (p) replaces Fowler; Charlie Green (tbn) added 
New York City — November 13, 1924 
140134-3 Box car blues 
140135-3 Western Union blues 
Louis Armstrong (cnt); replaces Green 
New York City — December 9, 1924 


140172-2 Poor house blues 

New York City — December 10, 1924 
140174-2 Anybody here want to try my cabbage 
140175-2 Thunderstorm blues 

New York City — December 17, 1924 
140187-1 /f/ lose, let me lose 
140188-1 Screamin’ the blues 
140191-2 Good time flat blues 


Charlie Green (tbn) replaces Armstrong 
New York City — December 18, 1924 
140192-2 You may go, but you'll come back someday 
140193-2 Early every morn’ 
New York City — April 1, 1925 
vel acc Roy Smeck (‘Alabama Joe’) (g) 
140489-3 Dangerous blues 
140490-3 Suicide blues 
vel acc Charlie Green (tbn); Fletcher Henderson (p) 
New York City — April 16, 1925 
140533-2 Undertaker’s blues 
140534-2 North bound blues 
VJM © VLP-23 (42/9d.) 
wrt THEIR New Orleans Owls, Halfway 
House Orchestra and Georgians LPs VJM have 
been making available some extremely interesting material, 
admirably arranged in chronological sequence. Now we have the 
first of two Maggie Jones LPs which together will present all her 
issued American Columbia recordings. 
Maggie Jones possessed a good contralto voice and, as Paul Oliver 
mentions in his excellent sleeve note, though she worked in the 
vaudeville area she made fewer concessions to cabaret type audiences 
than many of her contemporaries. Jea/ous is the better of her two 
opening tracks, mainly because Fowler sounds more at home 
than on Four-flushing, while on Box and Western Green provides 
splendid backings to good vocals that serve to highlight once 
more Henderson’s ineffectuality in this type of setting. The six 
tracks with Armstrong are variable, ranging from the unsuccessful 
If | lose on which Armstrong sounds oddly ill at ease, to the superb 
Good time which is very well sung and has beautiful playing from 
Louis. This song became the basis for Farewe// to Storyville in the 
film ‘New Orleans’ and is, as Paul Oliver rightly comments, Maggie 
Jones's finest recording. The ‘storm’ sound effects on Thunder- 
storm are given precedence over the accompanists, Poor has stagy 
lyrics but Armstrong plays well, Anybody has good Armstrong, 
and Screamin’ is almost on a par with Good time both vocally and 
instrumentally. Of the remaining six tracks, Dangerous and Suicide 
are ruined by absurdly inappropriate backings from Smeck, You 
may go and Early every have first rate vocals and Green, and 
Undertaker’s — Miss Jones seemed to go in for sombre material — 
and Worth are very well sung, the latter being unusual for a comm- 
ercial recording by a ‘classic’ singer in referring to social conditions 
in the south. 
This is a valuable reissue, not just for the tracks with Armstrong, 
but for Maggie Jones’s consistently good singing. The playing time 
is a satisfactory 54% minutes, recording surprisingly good. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


KANSAS CITY JAZZ 4| 
PETE JOHNSON’S BAND: Sed | 
Hot Lips Page (tpt); Don Stovall (alt); Eddie Barefield (alt, cit) 
Don Byas (ten); Pete Johnson (p); Abe Bolar (bs); John Collins (g); 
A.G. Godley (d) 

New York City — November 11, 1940 


68332 627 stomp 


JOE TURNER AND HIS FLY CATS: 
as above except Stovall, Barefield and Byas out. Add Joe Turner 
(vel) 
same date 
68333 Piney Brown blues 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS AND HER KANSAS CITY SEVEN: 
Harold Baker (tpt); Theodore Donnelly (tpn); Ed Inge (cit); Dick 
Wilson (ten); Mary Lou Williams (p); Booker Collins (bs); Ben 
Thigpen (d) 

New York City — November 18, 1940 
68365 Baby dear 
68366 Harmony blues 


ANDY KIRK AND HIS CLOUDS OF JOY: 
Harry Lawson, Harold Baker, Clarence Trice (tpt); Henry Wells, 
Theodore Donnelly (tbn); Rudy Powell, John Harrington (alt); 
Dick Wilson, Ed Inge (ten); Mary Lou Williams (p); Booker 
Collins (bs); Floyd Smith (g); Ben Thigpen (d) 

New York City — November 7, 1940 
68317 The count 
68318 Twelfth street rag 


ORAN ‘HOT LIPS’ PAGE AND HIS BAND: 
as for 627 stomp 
New York City — November 11, 1940 
68334 Lafayette 
68335 South 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Ed Lewis, Bobby Moore, Buck Clayton (tpt); George Hunt, Dan 
Minor, Eddie Durham (tbn); Earl Warren (alt); Hershal Evans, 
Lester Young (ten); Jack Washington (bar); Count Basie (p); 
Freddie Green (g); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d); Jimmy Rushing 
(vcl) 

New York City — August 9, 1937 
62511 Good morning blues 
Harry Edison (tpt); Benny Morton (tbn); replace Moore and Hunt. 
Rushing out 

New York City — June 6, 1938 
63920 Doggin’ around 


EDDIE DURHAM AND HIS BAND: 
Joe Keyes (tpt); Buster Smith, Willard Brown (alt); Lem C, John- 
son (ten); Conrad Frederick (p); Averil Pollard (bs); Eddie Durham 
(el g); Arthur Herbert (d) 
New York City — November 11, 1940 

/ want a /ittle girl 
Moten’s swing 

Coral @ CP39 (19/114. ) 


68336 
68337 


APPARENTLY these recordings were originally 

issued in the early 40s as a 78 album demonstra- 
ting the Kansas City brand of jazz, so it seems an excellent opport- 
unity to search for any important differences between the KC and 
Harlem styles. But then all but the Basies come from 1940, and 
the others were recorded in New York too (incidentally the sleeve 
ascribes both Basies to the same date, 9/8/37, thought they are 
usually given as above; and while on such matters, the piano in the 
Hot Lips Page group is so unlike anything | have ever heard from 
Pete Johnson that | am reluctant to believe it is him, as we are told). 
So you can hardly expect this to be unadulterated Kansas City 
jazz. Even so it comes as something of a surprise that the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the music should be the way so many numbers 
— Basie and Johnson excepted, naturally — relapse into an easy 
two-beat. It seems that the beautifully even, flowing rhythm of 
the Basie band was an exception: contrast the firmly riding 
Doggin’ with the listless Lafayette, where it is precisely that ‘four 
to the bar and no cheating’ that makes the difference. Certainly 
on this evidence the Harlem bands swung more, if less delicately; 
the Kansas City groups differ not in the evenness but in the light- 
ness of their beat. And where this lightness is not combined with 
firmness of touch or power of execution the music tends to drift, 
as on the Mary Lous, Nevertheless there are good moments. Both 
Doggin’ and Good morning in their very different ways, belong on 
anyone’s short list of Basie classics — indeed they rather over- 
shadow the rest. Hot Lips is heard to good effect, both hotly 
rasping and sweetly muted, where he sounds not unlike Harry 


Edison. Durham’s guitar is cleverly featured in a fine arrangement 
(his own) of Little girl, and Buster Smith is excellent on Moten’s 
swing. On his performance here one can well understand how 
Parker should have admired and even been influenced by him; the 
phrasing is reminiscent of Willie Smith, the sound of Pete Brown, 
but the rhythmic flexibility, the accents running across the beat, 
point in the direction of Bird. On the other hand Johnson and 
Turner can be heard to much better effect elsewhere, and only 
the Basies, the Durhams and Kirk’s Count — except when it goes 
soft in the middle — really grip the attention. Apart from that its 
pleasant enough music to have around the house, but a slight disa- 
ppointment nonethless; no doubt lovers of this type of jazz will 
want this anthology, but don’t expect too much. Playing time 
34% minutes. DON LOCKE 


MISSISSIPPI FRED McDOWELL 
| DO NOT PLAY NO ROCK ‘N’ ROLL: 
Fred McDowell (vcl, g, talking); unknown bs, d 

Jackson, Miss — 1969 
Baby please don’t go :: Good morning little school girl :: Kokomo 
me baby :: That’s all right baby :: Red Cross store :: Every- 
body’s down on me-1 :: 61 Highway :: Glory Hallelujah :: 
Jesus is on the mainline 
-1 bs and d out 

Capitol E-ST 409 (39/11d.) 

Jarten THE TITLE of this record, which is a 

quotation from one of the talking interludes, 
itis amusing to note at the top of the sleeve the words “‘File 
under Popular — Rhythm blues and soul”’, It is also rather a shock 
to find the intrusive, unnecessary and fortunately anonymous 
rhythm section thumping along behind Fred. | cannot believe that 
he wished this pair on himself; | presume they are the result of 
some insensitive A & R work. They show signs of under-rehearsal 
(listen to the break on Kokomo) and nearly contrive to spoil the 
fine religious sides. As Fred is one of the many blues artists who 
have an entirely adequate rhythm section built into their own 
playing, there’s no excuse. 
The talking comes at the start of each side and is thus easily passed 
over, styluswise, to find the music, for it will soon pall. The some- 
what confused philosophy Fred puts over is rather inaccurately 
transcribed on the sleeve for those who cannot follow his “‘rich 
country dialect’’ as it says. whoever wrote it down obviously 
couldn't. 
Musically there will not be much here that is unfamiliar. Glory 
Hallelujah is of course When | lay my burden down, and this 
version of 67 Highway does not differ significantly from any of 
the others on record. As has been remarked McDowell is suffering 
a little from over-exposure, but there is still much good music to 
be heard here — notably the urgent excitement of Kokomo and 
the very fine version of That’s a// right baby. Fred is sounding less 
involved in his music nowadays — an inevitable result of the change 
in his life brought about by his “‘rediscovery”’ in 1964; but a move- 
ment from total to near-total commitment is no great fault, and 
after all, this is a record of what he’s playing nowadays and not 
ten years ago. 
The so-called stereo adds nothing to the quality of the recording; 
everything comes out over both channels. Monomaniacs don’t 
despair. BOB YATES 


BUDDY MOSS 
REDISCOVERY: 
Eugene ‘’Buddy” Moss (vel, g -1, hca -2); Jeff Espina (?) (g-3) 

Washington, D.C. — June 10, 1966 
I’m sitting on top of the world -2,3 :: Kansas City -2,3 :: It was 
in the weary hour night -1 :: Chesterfield-1 :: |’ve got to keep 
to the highway -1 ::_ Come on around to my house -1,3 :: Step 
it up and go -1,3 :: Every day seems like Sunday -1 :: | gota 
woman, don’t mean me no good -1,3 :: Betty and Dupree-1,3 :: 
Every day, every day -1,3 

Biograph BLP12019 (52/6d.) 

Ju TO A FEW years ago any consideration of 

pre-war East Coast blues would have centered on 

Blind Boy Fuller, Blind Blake and perhaps the Atlanta 12-string 
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group. But in terms of quantity and quality ot recorded output 
Buddy Moss was in the same league. Always a fine guitarist, he 
used a high proportion of original material and put down some 
very moving blues, a favourite of mine, and Paul Oliver’s too | 
think, being Undertaker Blues, His faster numbers drew, unusually, 
much more on the jazz guitar tradition than the raggy stylings of 
most East Coast men. In spite of the great similarities, any notion 
of Moss as a Fuller imitator is now | hope entirely dismissed — he 
never met Fuller (who was from Carolina — Moss is a Georgian) 
and started recording under his own name in 1933, 2% years 
before Fuller (Moss had already recorded on harmonica with 
Barbecue Bob in 1930). 
These are his first recordings in nearly 30 years (a session made a 
month before this one will follow on Biograph). They show a man 
of 56 — by no means past his prime — still a fine guitar picker and 
singer, and obviously enjoying his music enormously. It’s interest- 
ing to note that there are eight traditional tunes in this set — 
although Every day /| have the blues is given a highly individual 
treatment. His harmonica playing is still recognisable after nearly 
40 years, but the guitar style has broadened a little, and perhaps 
the lines are not quite as long and fluid as they were. The jazz licks 
are still there, notably on Every day, every day and | got a woman. 
Chesterfield is a superb if only half-serious lament (at a fair pace!) 
on the scarcity of that weed, and Betty and Dupree is given a long 
introspective interpretation, It’s unfair, however, to single out 
tracks from this fine collection. 
There are two unaccountable mistitlings — Wee midnight hours 
becomes Weary hour night and Key to the highway Got to keep to 
the highway; also the note mentions one Blind Lemon Jtfftrson! But 
faults in the cover can’t detract from the worth of what's inside. 
BOB YATES 


PIANOLA JAZZ/RAGTIME 
EARLY PIANO JAZZ AND RAGTIME PLAYED ON PIANOLA 
ROLLS: 
Played by Pete Wendling-1, Billy Mayerl-2, Victor Ardey-3, Rest 
by unknown players 
Skip along :: Maple leaf rag :: Blame it on the blues :: For 
me and my gal-1 :: Aunt Hagar’s blues-2 :: I'll dance till de sun 
breaks through :: Rose of Washington Square -1 :: Georgia 
camp meeting :: Stumbling :: French trot-3 :: Alabama dream 
:: Creole belles :: Old fashioned girl 

Saydsic @ SDL-117 (41/-) 
PIANOLA RAGTIME: 
Unknown performers 
Temptation rag :: Rag-time skedaddle :: Wabash blues :: 1915 
rag :: The grizzly bear rag :: Walhall (two step craze) :: Florida 
rag :: Bow-wow blues :: Ragtime oriole :: A coon band contest 
:: Smokey mokes .:: Tickled to death ::; Buzzer rag :: Panama 


rag 


THE IMPORTANT role of ragtime in the develop- 

ment of dance music and subsequently jazz 
receives lip service from most historians, but it is doubtful if the 
full extent of its influence is generally realised. There are puzzling 
factors about the history of ragtime itself, one which Mr, Gef 
Lucena has mentioned in passing being the preponderance of 
white performers on record, It is true that one of the “big three’ 
ragtime composers — Soctt Joplin, James Scott and Joseph Lamb 
— was white, but considering the influence of Tom Turpin, Louis 
Chauvin, Joplin and Scott in the formation of the music and its 
subsequent evolution, the absence of secondary coloured ragtime 
composers and performers is astonishing, Is it a case that coloured 
artists were not given opportunities to be published or to record 
during the commercial heyday of the music? Was the commercial- 
isation and simplification of the form a purely white phenomenon? 
Even allowing for every form of prejudice it is hard to believe that 
black Americans would be tota//y excluded. | am aware of course 
that ragtime is very prevalent in some of the earliest recordings by 
coloured bands, but am referring here to the piano and banjo 


: Saydisc — SDL-132 (41/-) 


releases that were so popular in the first two decades of the century. 


It could be that ragtime in its classic form had only a slight appeal 
to coloured audiences and performers and swiftly underwent modi- 
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fications that resulted in the stride style of artists like James P. 
Johnson, Luckey Roberts and Fats Waller, but there surely must 
have been an intermediary stage? It would seem that a great deal 
of further research is called for. 
Turning to the two LPs under review, SDL-117 is particularly 
interesting for its diversity. We have here ‘classic’ ragtime as re- 
presented by Maple /eaf, in this instance admirably played ina 
performance that captures the flowing quality of Joplin’s compo- 
sition. The early cakewalks Creole belles and Alabama dream also 
have the thicker textures and melodic grace of classic ragtime, 
whereas later recordings of popular songs like For me and novelties 
like Stumbling are over decorative, attractive in a superficial way 
but at base lacking tautness and discipline. Rose is unexpected in 
its underlying embryo boogie type rhythm, and here Wendling 
sustains his solo far more than on For me, while /’// dance (c.1895) 
is a fascinating example of a cakewalk using a precise early style of 
syncopation. Ardey’s French trot is a virtuoso performance that 
at this late date (1925) is still ragtime influenced though the charm 
and careful construction of the best in the idiom is now overlayed 
with showy effects. 
Only Scott's Ragtime oriole on SDL-132 is by a major ragtime 
composer, and this is a fine rendition. Charles Hunter’s Tickled 
to death is very attractive, and May Aufderheide’s Buzzer is 
pleasantly evocative, but most of the remaining tracks are some- 
what lightweight. Even so, Rosey’s Rag-time skedaddle, Botsford’s 
Grizzly bear, Holtzmann’s Smokey and Seymour's Panama rag are 
delightful on their own terms, notably for their melodic appeal. 
The music on both LPs has a great deal of charm and warrants 
preservation, though it is doubtful if more than a very limited 
audience exists for it today. Sound on these releases is surprisingly 
good, playing time 44 and 38 minutes respectively: readers interes- 
ted in having a representative example of this type of music might 
be advised to give SDL-117 precedence over SDL-132, though to 
those already sympathetic both releases are worth having. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


RAGTIME PIANO 
NEVILLE DICKIE (p) 
Original rags :: Daintiness rag :: Paragon rag :: Rag-time 
dance :: Weeping willow :: The thriller :: Grace and beauty 
QUENTIN WILLIAMS (p) 
Rosotio :: The cowcatcher :: 


PETE DAVIS (p) 
Hilarity rag :: Maple leaf rag 
, Saydsic @ SDL-118 (41/-) 

THE PROBLEM of most contemporary ragtime 

performers is that of retaining the character of the 
classic themes without sounding academic in the process. This 
Neville Dickie, the most heavily featured of the three pianists here, 
achieves admirably, his playing on Joplin’s Original, Paragon, Rag- 
time dance, Weeping, Scott's delightful Grace, and Aufderheide’s 
The thriller being faithful to the originals without sounding stilted, 
His version of James P, Johnson’s Daintiness is also good, with 
classic ragtime influences overlaying Johnson's freer stride style. 
Davis’s interpretations of Scott’s Hilarity and Joplin’s Maple leaf 
are also effective, but the most interesting tracks of all are those 
by Williams. His four numbers are personal compositions of real 
merit and he is a flexible pianist with a good technique who, on 
the flamboyant Wailbreaker, veers closer to jazz than the others. 
His themes are quite complex and he attains variety in his solos, 
that on Rosotio at one point achieving the effect of a player piano 
and showing a skilful use of touch and timing that is again note- 
worthy on the attractive Cowwatcher. 
Too many ragtime piano LPs give an impression of performers so 
concerned with reading the scores accurately that all spontaneity 
is lost. The present one avoids such a defect, and in addition proves 
that here at least is one idiom in which a form of revivalism can 
produce valid results. The sleeve note could be more informative, 
though | gather that these tracks were recorded around 1965 and 
1966, while recording is adequate if a little heavy on the Dickie 
titles. The 45 minutes of music here clearly have a specialist 
appeal, but readers interested in ragtime will find them attractive. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 


The nailbreaker :: Ceonothus rag 


JIMMY REED 
WAILIN’ THE BLUES: 
Jimmy Reed (vcl, g, hca); Eddie Taylor (g); Vernell Fournier (d) 
Chicago — June 11, 1956 
56-484 My first plea 
Earl Phillips (d) replaces Fournier 
Chicago — January 9, 1957 
57-593 Little rain 
Taylor plays bs-g; Remo Biondi (g) added 
Chicago — March 12, 1958 
58-861 Go on to school 
Philip Upchurch (g) replaces Biondi 
Chicago — August 25, 1959 
59-1248 Where can you be 
59-1250 / was wrong 
Jimmy Reed (vel, g, hca); unknown g; bs-g; d 
Chicago — 1964 
Help yourself 
Going fishing 
Wear something green 
Jimmy Reed (vcl, g, hca); Johnny Jones (p); Hubert Sumlin (g); 
Eddie Taylor (bs-g); unknown d 
Chicago — July or August, 1964 
64-4440 Anew leaf 
Jimmy Reed (vc, g, hca); unknown g; bs-g; d 
Chicago — 1964 (different session from last- 
but-one) 
When you're doing alright 
} America 30 AM6088 (28/6d.) 


64-3933 


WITH JIMMY REED'’s continuing popularity, 

the comparative dearth of recent recordings and 
the demise of VJ, it was inevitable that some of his earlier VJs 
should reappear in various guises, and this French re-issue gives 
us ten tracks spanning almost ten years. Seeing Jimmy Reed in 
concert was one of my most immemorable musical experiences, 
and his records affect me in much the same way — the sound 
lingers (once heard never forgotten) but the details pass clean 
away. | must confess there are only two of his records | like and 
listen to — the oddball Odds and Ends and the early High and 
lonesome, neither included here. 
The most noticeable feature of the present collection is the total 
lack of development over the eight-year period. The successful 
formula, once found, is adhered to, The accompaniment is more 
thunderous on the two most recent tracks, but almost everything 
else is interchangeable, allowing for the two tempos used, slow 
and medium fast. The only exception is the charming Little rain, 
sung over a hypnotic riff — with strange running feet noises, 
presumably imitating raindrops. Variety might have been provided 
by the piano on A new /eaf but this is inaudible. The lyrics range 
from near-blues to love ballads, although | doubt whether any- 
body listens. But the overall effect is so listenable it’s almost 
annoying. 
Reed fans will have most of these tracks already; anyone else who 
had heard even one of his records will know what to expect, and 
this is as good a record as any to start acollection. BOB YATES 


MERL SAUNDERS 
SOUL GROOVING: 
Merl Saunders (org); Johnny Bishop (g); Bill Elliot (d) 
Up up and away :: Qde to Billy Joe. :: Angeleyes :: 
or is you ain’t my baby 
add Ray Shanklin (alt) 
Lonesome fever 
add other saxophones 
Soul grooving 
add Ray Shanklin Big Band 
Soul roach :: | pity the fool :: My train :: Tighten up 
J America 30 AM6093 (28/6d.) 


/s you is 


THERE ARE some records with nothing to 

recommend them; this is one. The music struts 
along smartly and predictably enough on the big band sides, there 
is some vibrant alto on Lonesome, but the organ is a paradigm of 
banality and ugliness, The bandis poorly recorded too. 33 minutes 
of party music. DON LOCKE 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
SOUTHERN COMFORT: 
Walter “Shakey” Horton (hca, vel -1); Martin Stone (g); Jerome 
Arnold (bs-g); Jessie C. Lewis (d, vel -2) 

London, October 1968 
Easy (No.2) :: If it ain’t me babe-1 :: Sugar mama-1 :: Need 
my baby -1 :: Somethin’ else :: Walking by myself :: Train 
time :: Found anew love -2 :: Same old blues -2 
Horton out; Arnold (vcl -3) 

same date 
Paying double -3. :: Netti-netti (raga) 

London SHK (@ HAK)8405 (39/11d.) 

J PRESENTED as a group effort, this LP will 

interest blues collectors mainly because of the 
presence of Walter Horton. To my mind Shakey is the most brilliant 
of the post-war harmonica players, although Little Walter was more 
consistently good. This assertion is difficult to justify on grounds 
of recorded evidence; Horton's records under his own name have 
been generally abysmal (the fault of his best-forgotten singing) 
and he has played some mediocre accompaniments. On occasion, 
however, he has hit real form, with electrifying results; on Jimmy 
Rogers's Walking by myse/f (particularly) and /f it ain’t me babe 
on two Johnny Shines JOB sides, and with Muddy Waters. Too often 
he has relapsed into a bored “‘wa-wa” style in accompaniment, 
denying us those long twisted lines with the extraordinary bent 
notes, 
| approached this record with mixed feelings, and left it the same 
way. I’m all for recording visiting artists; it may give them exposure 
they wouldn't get in the States (John Henry Barbee, J.B. Lenoir) 
ot bring together interesting combinations (Fred McDowell and 
Big Mama Thornton). This LP has a different approach being 
recorded by the underground for (1 sunnose) the underaround. 
Stone is an ex-Savoy Brown guitarist; the other three were in 
England for the ‘68 Blues Festival. The result is interesting if 
nothing else. Fully prepared toslate it after a couple of listenings, 
| now find parts very pleasant. The long raga (composer credits to 
Stone and Arnold) is mainly Stone, multitracked on a variety of 
instruments, and with full electronic effects; Paying double is not 
blues, nor does Arnold have a blues voice; this type of progressive 
pop leaves me cold. Nuff said. 
The remainder has double-tracking of Horton’s vocals, two har- 
monica lines on Easy, Horton’s harmonica behind his own vocals 
on Sugar Mama and Need my baby, dosed-up drumming which 
sounds too busy as a result, snatches of spoken comments, counts- 
in and even a short burst of mains hum, All this makes listening 
difficult in places. Horton indulges in some vocal antics, the 
double-tracking doesn’t help, and his vocal tracks are worse than 
usual. Walking and /f it aint’ me suffer badly in comparison with 
the Jimmy Rogers versions. His harmonica shines through well, 
however, even if he’s not up to his best form, on Somethin’ else, 
Found a new love and Same old blues. These last two are the 
stand-out tracks; Lewis has a fine blues voice and the group get 
a good feeling together on two good songs. Stone, who | haven’t 
heard before, plays tastefully and very well throughout. Certainly 
not the LP the sleeve, quoting OZ, cracks it up to be, but an 
interesting and sometimes listenable experiment. BOB YATES 


SOUTHERN SANCTIFIED SINGERS 
BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON (vcl, g); Angeline Johnson (vel) 
Atlanta, Ga — April 20, 1930 
150309 Go with me to that land 
WASHINGTON PHILLIPS (vcl, dulceola) 
Dallas, Texas — December 2, 1929 
149500-2 A mother’s last word to her daughter 
149501-1 /’ve got the key to the kingdom 
MEMPHIS SANCTIFIED SINGERS: 
Bessie Johnson (vcl); B. Taylor (vcl); Sally Sumler (vel); Will Shade 
(g) 


56320-2 


Memphis, Tenn — October 1, 1929 
The great reaping day 
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BOZIE STURDIVANT (vcl); congregational vocal response 
Silent Grove Baptist Church, Clarksdale, Miss — 
August, 1942 

6639B-2. When I’ve done the best | can, | want my crown 


SAM BUTLER (vel, g) 

probably Chicago — c. late September, 1926 
1056-A Christians fight on, your time ain’t long 
1056-B Heaven in my view 


THE GUITAR EVANGELIST 
Rev. Edward W. Clayborn (vel, g) 
probably Chicago — c. December 9, 1926 


1082-A Your enemy cannot harm you (but watch your best 
friend) 
1082-B The gospel train is coming 


ARIZONA DRANES (vel, p) 

Chicago — June 17, 1926 
9737-A In that day 
BLIND WILLIE DAVIS (vcl, g) 

Chicago — c. January, 1928 
20298 When the saints go marching in 
HENRY THOMAS (RAGTIME TEXAS) (vcl, g) 

Chicago — October, 1927 
1140-A —_ Jonah in the wilderness 


REV. J.C. BURNETT AND HIS GOSPEL SINGERS: 
Rev.J.C. Burnett (vel); Sisters Grainger and Jackson (vcl); unknown 
(org) 
New York City — December 3, 1929 
149660-1 Put your trust in Jesus 


BLIND JOE TAGGART (vcl, g); Emma Taggart (vcl) 
New York City — c. early November, 1926 


1063-A Ill be satisfied 
NUGRAPE TWINS 


“Mark and Matthew” (vcl, duet); unknown (p) 
Atlanta, Ga — November 2, 1926 
143023-1  There’s a city built of mansions 


ELDER OTIS JONES (vcl, sermon) with congregation; unknown g; 
cymbals; wbd 
Charlotte, N.C. — June 19, 1936 
Holy mountain 
d Saydisc/Roots @ RL327 (41/-) 


THERE’S BEEN A welcome spate of spiritual and 

gospel reissue recordings recently with important 
sets issued by Origin, Blues Classics and others. This thoughtful 
collection avoids, for the most part, the temptation to include a 
lot of religious recordings by blues singers taking a vacation in 
heaven. In general the tracks are of the new gospel sound rather 
than the old spiritual sound — an exception is the most recent 
recording, that of Bozie Sturdivant made in 1942 for the Library 
of Congress, a slow and moving song with the most remarkable 
vocal jumps, falsettos and changes. Blind Willie Johnson and 
Angeline Johnson's Go with me has the interweaving of voices 
which we expect from this incomparable vocal team; Blind Joe 
Taggart and Emma Taggart were not quite in the same class but 
Ill be satisfied is still a beautiful song, marred by Paramount's 
surface, recording and | suspect, arather battered copy. 
New to me are “Mark and Matthew”, the Nugrape Twins, whose 
City built of mansions is sung in harmony throughout in voices 
which somewhat anticipate the Two Gospel Keys. The Guitar 
Evangelist Edward W. Clayborn (the credits say Clayburn on the 
label) recorded only religious songs but he played with a blues 
feel, using slide guitar (admittedly probably gospel in origin) 
and playing a thumb-packed bass rhythm while he fingered a cross- 
rhythm on The gospel train — no mean feat. Sam Butler on the 
other hand, did record blues and also uses a slide. His oddly 
hollow voice on Christians fight on is rather barren and the beat 
a bit stolid, yet the tracks sticks in the mind. I’m not enamoured 
with Henry Thomas's religious sides which tend to be monotonous 
and repetitive, and Blind Willie Davis’s Saints though the only re- 
cording of this tune | want to have is of somewhat limited appeal. 


102711-1 
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On the other hand, the charming and unique Washington Phillips 
with his delicate dulceola is continually fascinating. 

Women singers dominate in gospel music today but on the whole 
take a lesser role in the earlier records. No one could have over- 
looked Bessie Johnson though — her extraordinary glottal techni- 
que in singing would over-ride any accompaniment. In contrast, 
the blind Arizona Dranes sounds young, earnest and dedicated. 
Her piano has a stomping beat accentuated by her habit of hammer- 
ing notes in rapid succession with adrum-like timing. Reverend 
Burnett was in rather subdued mood for him, when he made Put 
your trust, and we are not treated to one of his jaw-breaking 
sermons. The sonorous notes of the organ provide a full sound to 
compensate for acongregationof two. But Elder Otis Jones seems 
to have had his entire congregation with him, or the recording 
machine was actually taken to his North Carolina church. The re- 
cording of Holy Mountain is an exciting, clamorous one with 
guitar, washboard and cymbals and an enthusiastic group of 
women singers, one of whom seems to have taken a few lessons 
from Bessie Johnson. Recalling the great Elder Bryant sides it 
makes a strong finish to an interesting |p, which is only marred by 
surface noise on some of the tracks. PAUL OLIVER 


TEXAS COUNTRY MUSIC VOL.3 
LITTLE HAT JONES (vel, g) 

San Antonio, Texas — June 14, 1930 
404199-B_ Cross the water blues 
404200-A Cherry street blues 


JESSE “BABY FACE” THOMAS (vcl, g) 

Dallas, Texas — August 10, 1929 
55326-2 Blue goose blues 
55327-2 No good woman blues 


BLIND PERCY AND HIS BLIND BAND 

Blind Percy (vcl, g, kazoo); unknown (g) 
Chicago — c. November 1927 

20180-2 Fourteenth street blues 


LEWIS BLACK (vcl, g) 
Memphis, Tenn — December 10, 1927 
145367-2 Corn liquor blues 


TEXAS ALEXANDER (vcl); Little Hat Jones (g); (unknown g) 
San Antonio, Texas — June 15, 1929 

402642-A Water bound blues 

402643-B Awful moanin’ blues, Part 1 

402644-B Awful moanin’ blues, Part 2 


TEXAS BILL DAY (vel); poss.self or Alex Moore (p); Coley Jones 


(g) 
Dallas, Texas — December 4, 1929 
149512-1 Goin’ back to my baby 


“BO” JONES (vcl, g) 

Dallas, Texas — c. November 1929 
DAL-460 Back door blues 
DAL-461 Leavenworth prison blues 


BERNICE EDWARDS (p); BLACK BOY SHINE (p); HOWLING 
SMITH (g) 

Fort Worth, Texas — April 20, 1935 
Fw-1173-3 Ninth street stromp 


BLACK ACE (Buck K. Turner) (vcl, g); unknown g) 
Chicago — February 15, 1937 
61793-A Christmas time blues 


OAK CLIFF T-BONE (Aaron T-Bone Walker) (vcl, g); Douglas 
Fernell (p) 
Dallas, Texas ) December 5, 1929 

149548-1 Trinity river blues 
JOE PULLUM (vcl); Robert Cooper (p) 

San Antonio, Texas — April 3, 1934 
Black gal what makes your head so hard? 

: Saydisc/Roots @ RL328 (41/-) 


82786-1 


AT LAST THE Texas singers are getting some 

attention in the reissue field. It’s probably more 
because the barrel’s getting empty as far as Mississippi items is 
concerned, but whatever the reason it has meant that some less 
familiar traditions are available for evaluation. Not that I’m sure 


that Blind Percy comes from Texas: true he says “| was born in 
Texas, raised in Tennessee’ but so did crowds of other singers. If 
he is also Six Cylinder Smith then neither Coa/ river blues nor 
Pennsylvania women exactly helps to substantiate a Texas claim. 
Fourteen Street has no other identification unfortunately, but 
Blind Percy’s vowels (as in ‘‘do’’) have an inflection which | 
associate with Peg Leg Howell and other more Eastern singers. 
Anyway — a nice track. Lewis Black was known as the “‘Daniel 
Boone of the blues’’ and reputedly came from Arkansas, even 
though his guitar has the fluency of the Texas instrumentalist. This 
rolling outpouring of notes is especially marked in the playing of 
Little Hat Jones, whose accompaniments to his own blues or to 


Texas Alexander’s Awfu/ moanin’ have an unhesitant flow, though 


he has a habit of slipping into half-time as the vocal commences, 

as on Water bound. Vocally appealing with a plaintive strain in his 
singing, Little Hat Jones didn’t quite have the authority of Texas 
Alexander — one of the truly great voices in the blues in my 
opinion (not shared by everyone, I’m well aware). 

Presumably Jesse ‘‘Babyface’’ Thomas was young and justified his 
name; perhaps that’s why his personality is not very strong. Though 
Blue goose is a nice item his tracks seem very influenced by Bo 
Carter. That certainly sounds like Alex Moore supporting Texas Bill 
Day, a singer with a calling, edgy voice. But for piano, Ninth street 
stomp by Bernice Edwards and Black Boy Shine has a solid appeal 
— Rob Cooper could probably have done better but he isn’t given 
too much room to show off his great stomping style on Joe 
Pullem’s Black gal, a classic nevertheless, with Pullem’s shrill, 

clear singing breaking all the conventions of blues delivery. 
Lugubriously sung, Bo Jones’ blues have single notes accompani- 
ments picked in runs that have caused him to be mistaken for 
Lonnie Johnson, though they are not really so very similar. There’s 
no mistaking Black Ace’s slide guitar on Christmas time, played in 
a technique that owed much to Oscar Woods and nothing to Missi- 
ssippi. Buck Turner’s still around and would be great for a tour — 
but what’s the chance of that? Of the artists here only one made a 
lasting career in blues that could be thought of as a commercial 
success — Oak Cliff T-Bone whose teen-age Trinity river has few 
anticipations of the post-war T-Bone Walker. PAUL OLIVER 


THOSE CAKE WALKING BABIES 
THOSE CAKE WALKING BABIES FROM HOME — VOLUME 1 
COUNTRY STYLE: 
SARA MARTIN AND HER JUG BAND: 
Sara Martin (vcl) acc Clifford Hayes (vin); Curtis Hayes (bj); Earl 
McDonald (jug) 


, 


New York City — c. September 19, 1924 
72831-B = Jug band blues 
72832-B Don’t you quit me Daddy 
BERNICE EDWARDS (vcl) acc probably own p 
Chicago — c. February 1928 
20361-1 Mean man blues 
20362-1 Long tall Mama 


MADLYN DAVIS (vcl) acc Georgia Tom (p); Tampa Red (g) 
Chicago — c. October 1928 
20906-1 Gold tooth Papa blues 
20907-2 Death bell blues 
LULU JACKSON (vcl) acc probably own g 
Indianapolis — c. June 1928 
645 You're going to leave the old home, Jim 
MAE GLOVER (vcl) acc John Byrd (g, speech) 
Richmond, Ind — July 29, 1929 
15395-A = / ain’t givin’ nobody none 
GLADYS BENTLEY (vcl, p) 
New York City — March 26, 1929 
401748-B Big gorilla man 
401749-B Red beans and rice 
LUCILLE BOGAN (vcl) acc Walter Roland (p) 
New York City — July 19, 1933 


13589-1 Seaboard blues 
New York City — July 20, 1933 
13605-1 Troubled mind 


“ANNIE TURNER (vel) acc Little Brother Montgomery (p); Walter 


Vincson (g) 

New Orleans — October 16, 1936 
02638-1 Deceived blues 
02639-1 Workhouse blues 


MEMPHIS MINNIE (vcl, g) acc Little Son Joe (g); unknown (bs) 
Chicago — December 12, 1941 
/’‘m not a bad gal 
/t was you, baby 
J Saydisc Matchbox @ SDR-182 (41/-) 


C-4090-1 
C-4094-1 


LULU JACKSON sounds as if she never indulged 

in cake walking in her life. Imagine a Victorian 
sentimental ballad sung by a spiritual fore-runner of Joan Baez and 
you will get some idea of what You’re going is like. As a ‘race’ issue 
unusual would not be an inappropriate description of this item. 
Other tracks are conventional 20s and 30s blues material of varying 
quality. 
Sara Martin was a vaudeville singer of no outstanding individuality 
and backing her with a jug band was a curious idea, though on the 
first number reasonably successful. Bernice Edwards is considerably 
better and her full, rich voice comes over well on the two tracks 
on which she is featured, whereas Madlyn Davis is only a run of 
the mill vocalist with a dragging, rather mean sounding style that 
benefits from the excellent support of Tampa Red and Georgia 
Tom who, in truth, are more interesting than the singer. Mae 
Glover's / ain’t is very good indeed, not least for the fine guitar 
playing of Byrd. Gladys Bentley worked for years in Harlem clubs 
and cabarets, always wearing male attire and specialising in double- 
entendre songs. Red beans and Big gorilla are mild by her usual 
standard, her deep voice and stolid piano work failing to register 
with this reviewer. Lucille Bogan’s tracks are splendid, for she was 
an outstanding singer in her field and Walter Roland was equally 
as good as an accompanist. Annie Turner was a nasal sounding 
singer who, like Madlyn Davis uses a dragging delivery, though to 
better effect, and both Deceived and Workhouse have the bonus 
of excellent piano solos from Montgomery, ‘while Memphis 
Minnie’s strongly rhythmic performances (/’m not uses the /n the 
evening tune) are as good as is usual with this singer both vocally 
and instrumentally. ‘Country style’ is somewhat of a misnomer 
for several performances, but as an anthology of female singers it 
has variety and interest despite about half the tracks not rising 
above average in merit. A brave issue in these blues purist times, 
running for 49% minutes and mainly using clean 78s for dubbing 
with only the Edwards and Bogan producing troublesome surface 
noise levels. ALBERT McCARTHY 


PEETIE WHEATSTRAW 
VOLUME ONE — THE DEVIL'S SON-IN-LAW 1930 — 36: 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, g), Charley Jordan (g) 
Chicago — November 4, 1930 
C-6488-A Ain't it a pity and a shame? 
C-6489-A Don’t hang my clothes on no barb wire line 
Chicago — January 6, 1931 
C-6891-A CandA blues 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, g) 
New York City — March 17, 1932 
11519-A —_ Sleepness nights blues 
add Ike Rodgers (tbn); Henry Brown (p); Unknown clt; vin 
Chicago — August 24, 1934 
C-9351 Throw me in the alley 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); Charlie McCoy (g) 
Chicago — September 11, 1934 
C-9443-A Doin’ the best / can 
Will Weldon (g) replaces McCoy 
Chicago — March 25, 1935 
C-921-A The rising sun blues 
Charley Jordan (g) replaces Weldon 
Chicago — July 20, 1935 
C-1082-B_ King of Spades 
Will Weldon (g) replaces McCoy 
Chicago — March 26, 1935 


C-944-A __ Letter writing blues 
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Weldon out 

Chicago — July 17, 1935 
90173-A = Cocktail man blues 
90174-A = King spider blues 
add possible Charley Jordan (g) 

Chicago — July 20, 1935 
C-1081-B_ Last dime blues 
unknown guitar replaces Jordan 

Chicago — April 9, 1936 


C-1355-1 Cut out blues 

Chicago — February 13, 1936 
C-1257-2 First and last blues 
C-1258-1 True blue woman 
C-1261-2 Sweet home blues 

Chicago — April 9, 1936 
C-1355-1 Cut out blues 


Saydisc/Matchbox © SDR191 (41/-) 


VOLUME TWO — THE HIGH SHERIFF FROM HELL 1936-38: 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); Kokomo Arnold (g) 
New York City — February 18, 1936 


60507-A Low down rascal 
60511-A When / get my bonus (things will be coming my way) 
60512-A Coon can shorty 
New York City — February 19, 1936 
60523-A ‘The first shall be last and the last shall be first 
New York City — February 20, 1936 
60539-A Deep sea love 


Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); unknown (g) 
Chicago — April 8, 1936 
Remember and forget blues 
Don’t take a chance (losing a good woman) 
Chicago — April 9, 1936 
C-1354-2 Block and tackle 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); Kokomo Arnold (g); unknown (bs) 
Chicago — October 26, 1936 
90961-A When aman gets down 
90963-A False hearted woman 
Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); unknown (g); (bs) 
Chicago — March 26, 1937 


C-1351-2 
C-1352-1 


91154-A = Crapshooter’s blues 

Chicago — November 2, 1937 
91317-A Sick bed blues 
91320-A = _/’m gonna cut out every thing 
91323-A  Devilment blues 


Peetie Wheatstraw (vcl, p); Lonnie Johnson (g); unknown (d) 

Chicago — October 18, 1938 
91525-A = Truckin’ thru’ traffic 
91529-A Sugar mama 

Saydisc/Matchbox @ SDR192 (41/-) 

J LONG-STANDING readers will know that I’ve 

written in detail on Peetie Wheatstraw in this 
magazine more than a decade ago. At that time Jack Parsons 
compiled a Peetie discography, and it is from his collection that 
these items are drawn. They make by far the best and most re- 
presentative coverage of Peetie’s work ever issued and give an 
extremely good idea of his consistently high quality. It’s an 
approach to blues which may not appeal particularly today — he 
had a throwaway style which was cultivated in its nonchalance. It 
is interesting to note how this develops over the years, the earlier 
recordings being harsher and with a distinct ‘bark’ in the voice 
which was replaced by a burr and increased humming. To some 
listeners this may seem to be a weakening of quality, though to 
me it is clarification of his attitude. Technically Peetie certainly 
improved: his first title on these discs, Pity and a shame, has 
elementary piano much like Stump Johnson’s, but by 1935 when 
he made King Spider and Cocktail man he'd become an accom- 
plished pianist. These solo tracks also emphasise the use of meta- 
phor, often insinuating or ribald, which characterised his work in 
later years. It is interesting to note how he changes subtly to the 
accompanist, Charley Jordan producing a very well integrated 
sound, but Kokomo Arnold imparting a bite to the recording at 
the very time when Peetie was beginning to mellow. Unfortunately 
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he recorded very few titles with his own guitar accompaniment. 
The reason isn’t clear, for both Big Bill and Joe Williams have 
testified to his excellent guitar playing. S/eepness nights,though 
he sounds a trifle uncertain at first, soon settles in to a pleasant 
blues with a distinctly ‘country’ feel. In fact, | wonder if this is 
the reason why his guitar was seldom used, for he was being pro- 
jected, | suspect, as an urban singer, intended to appeal to the 
ghetto dwellers of the ‘thirties. 
Peetie Wheatstraw had a number of mannerisms which acted as 
trademarks on his records — the first notes of a 78 would confirm 
it was he. These ‘oo, well, well’ cries and opening piano phrases 
may pall at first, but if they do, there’s a number of titles like the 
stomping Throw me, or Bonus, which break away from the norm, 
A courageous pair of issues and | hope they do well. 

PAUL OLIVER 


SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 
SONNY BOY AND HIS PALS: 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON (vcl, hea) acc Walter Davis (p); Big 
Bill Broonzy (g) 
Chicago — July 21, 1939 
040541 Tell me baby 
040542 Honey bee blues 
Joshua Altheimer (p); Fred Williams (d) replace Davis and Broonz: 
Chicago — May 17, 1940 
049199 Decoration day blues No.2 
Blind John Davis (p); Ransom Knowling (bs) replace Altheimer 
and Williams 
Chicago — July 2, 1941 
064490 /’‘m gonna catch you soon 
Alfred Elkins (imitation bs) replaces Knowling; Big Bill Broonzy 
(g) added 
Chicago — July 30, 1942 
074656 Love me baby 
acc Blind John Davis (p); Ted Summitt (g); Armand ‘Jump’ Jack- 
son (d) 
Chicago — December 14, 1944 
D4-AB-324 Miss Stella Brown blues 
D4-AB-325 Desperado woman blues 


ELIJAH JONES (vcl) acc Sonny Boy Williamson (hea); Yank 
Rachel (mand); unknown g 

Aurora, II] — March 13, 1938 
020123-1 Lonesome man blues 


YANK RACHEL (vcl, mand, g) acc Sonny Boy Williamson (hca); 
Elijah Jones (g, vel) 

Aurora, II] — March 13, 1938 
020129 !’m wild and crazy as | can be 
Jones out; William Mitchell (imitation bs); Washboard Sam (wbd) 
added 

Chicago — April 3, 1941 


064106-1 Army man blues 
064107-1 .38 pisto/ blues 
064108-1 Worried blues 


Alfred Elkins (bs) replaces Mitchell 
Chicago — December 11, 1941 
070471-1 Tappin’ that thing 


BIG JOE WILLIAMS (vcl, g) acc Sonny Boy Williamson (hea); 
Armand ‘Jump’ Jackson (d) 

Chicago — July 21, 1945 
D5-AB-357 Vitamin A blues 

Saydisc Matchbox @ SDR-169 (41/-) 

Jie S.B.W. HERE is the first, or John Lee 

Williamson rather than Rice Miller. His vocal 
on /’m gonna seems slightly untypical to my ears, but on the re- 
maining six tracks his tongue-tied style with its running of words 
and phrases together is admirably displayed. His influence as a 
harmonica player needs no stressing and the titles on which he 
supports other singers are particularly good for highlighting his 
instrumental talents. Of the first seven tracks Decoration is out- 
standing, with Altheimer’s strong piano well featured, while 
Miss Stella and Desperado in their rhythmic urgency reveal in 
embryo the Chicago blues style of the ‘fifties. Broonzy is excellent 
on the tracks on which he is present, and Davis, a somewhat erratic 
pianist, is in convincing form on Desperado. 


Without being remarkable Elijah Jones is a passable singer, though 
it is the beautifully integrated backing that most impresses on 
Lonesome. Big Joe’s Vitamin A is excellent, not least for the 
manner in which he and Williamson work together. Rachel has five 
tracks to himself, his vocals ranging from the average — /‘m wild, 
Army — to the first class on Worried and .38 pistol. I’m wild and 
Tappin’ are strongly rhythmic hokum type performances which 
include good Williamson solos, but | prefer the mellower Army 
Worried and .38. The first and last of these three titles are parti- 
cularly worthwhile for Williamson’s fine support and solos, and 
Washboard Sam helps sustain a powerful beat. 

| cannot recall ever hearing a poor performance by Williamson and 
certainly none are present on this very worthwhile LP. Sound is 
satisfactory with just a few tracks on which the surface noise is 
rather high, playing time 43 minutes. ALBERT McCARTHY 


SMILEY WINTERS 
SMIEEY ELC: 
Barbara Donald (tpt); Bert Wilson (ten); Chris Amberger, Harley 
White (bs); Smiley Winters, James Zitro (d); Mike O’Barra (congos) 

Berkeley, California — March 19, 1969 
Two trains 
as above except Jerry Sealand (bs) replaces White, O’Barra out, 
Wilson plays soprano 

same date 
Love is enlightenment 
Barbara Donald (tpt); Bert Wilson (ten, bs-clt); Mike White (vin): 
Chris Amberger (bs); Smiley Winters, Paul Smith, Eddie Marshall 
(d); James Zitro (congos); Mike O’Barra (bongos); Rafael Garrett 
(thumb pno, fl, bs, horns, voice, etc) 

same date 
Smiley etc 
Frank Jackson (p); unknown bs; Smiley Winters (d) 

same date 
Frank’s blues 
Barbara Donald (tpt); Bert Wilson (ten); Frank Johnson (p); Harley 
White (bs); Smiley Winters (d) 

same date 
Some blue shoes 
Mike O’Barra (p); Chris Amberger (bs); Smiley Winters (d); James 
Zitro (bongos); Harley White (clavas) 

same date 
Just steppin’ 
Chris Amberger (bs); Smiley Winters (d) 

Berkeley, California — February 7, 1969 
Smiley’s mini drum suite 

Arhoolie 8004/5 (52/9d.) 

J THIS DOUBLE album surely provides you with 

a variety of music for your money. The first 
record (34 minutes) is squarely in the contemporary free-for-all 
vein; the second (a mere 26 minutes) is more orthodox modern 
jazz. The title track is the most ambitious, a 16-minute suite using 
a variety of weird and wonderful sounds, vocal and otherwise, 
from Garrett, while the horns weave intricate crescendos and 
diminuendos. But if the content is very much post-Ascension the 
structure is more reminiscent of Mingus; the temperature is raised 
and lowered skilfully, the mood of the music is constantly varied, 
ranging from gentle unaccompanied bass clarinet to all-in ensembles. 
| don't personally find this sort of musical mayhem very rewarding, 
but this is more interesting than most simply because there is 
some attempt at construction. Love is similar, though less structured. 
It has some fine duet passages, and Donald and Wilson work well 
together throughout, actually listening to one another in the 
ensembles. Wilson belongs in the late Coltrane bag; Barbara Donald 
is more individual, with a surprisingly hot tone, more like that of 
a swing trumpeter, though her phrasing is uncertain, and in this vein 
Wilson plays with more authority. Trains is rather more orthodox, 
harking back to an earlier Coltrane: it’s a highly rhythmic 6/8, held 
together by some powerful drumming, the solos at first staying 
with the material, then becoming wilder, freer, the second time 
around. 
Record Two has a drum feature and two conventional modern 
mainstream piano solos, attractive but totally unremarkable, 
though allowing the rhythm section to come through more clearly. 


Indeed Steppin’ is little more than a piano riff to sound bass and 
drums against. But the rhythm section is excellent throughout 
except for moments of uncertainty on Love; leader Winters is 
equally at home in and out of tempo, and it is his versatility which 
impresses most of all. Finally B/ue shoes is a hard-bopish theme, 
with a strong sense of mid-Coltrane and very early Dizzy in the 
solos: Wilson plays with a firm tone but uncertain swing, Donald 
with a firm swing but uncertain tone. 

There is no doubt that Record One is the better, not only because 
itis more adventurous but also because it is the more creative, 
more involved. Record Two is pleasant enough, but after what 
has gone before it is more of an anticlimax than a relief, This is 
not an important album, but the jazz is of a high standard, com- 
petently played, intelligently thought out. Try Trains as a sample 
remembering that some tracks are wilder, others more ordinary 
(in both senses). DON LOCKE 
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“YOU MENTIONED my contemporaries dis- 

appearing. It’s occurred to me as an afterthought 
that the jazz scene is disappearing, leaving no alternative for the 
jazz musician but to disappear also.’’ This rather gloomy forecast 
is extracted from an interview that pianist Al Haig gave to Mark 
Gardner, appearing in our next issue. The apparent decline in jazz 
interest, with particular reference to record releases, magazines, 
etc. will be discussed by the editor in ‘The Jazz Scene’, and an 
extended Jazz Research section will include the first part of Alun 
Morgan’‘s Keynote label listing, Alasdair Fenton on the Roy Fox 
band, and a review of the first of three fascinating tapes collated 
by Mr. Arnold Bopp on ‘Jazz 1899—1922’. Record reviews will 
include a selection of RCA releases including various LPs from the 
‘Vintage’ series. 


Chris McGregor Big Band 


THE CHRIS McGregor Big Band will be giving a 

concert at the Notre Dame Hall, 6 Leicester 
Place, Leicester Square (next to Prince Charles Cinema) on Satur- 
day June 27th, commencing at 8 p.m. Jon Hendricks will also be 
featured, along with members of the band including Mike Osborne, 
Malcolm Griffiths, Dudu Pukwana, Louis Moholo and others. 
There will be a Jazz and Poetry item by the South African exile 
Cosmo Pieterse. From the proceeds a fund will be set up to assist 
African artists in South Africa. Tickets are obtainable from 134 
Charing Cross Road ('phone 01-836 1649) or Dobell’s Jazz Record 
Shop. 
The Chris McGregor Big Band will also be playing regularly on 
alternate Saturdays at the Sound Asylum (formerly Crucible), New 
Compton Street, starting on July 4tli, then July 18th and so on. 


Who's Who Of Jazz 

DURING JULY John Chilton’s Who’s Who Of 

Jazz (Storyville to Swing Street) will be published. 
It contains biographical details on a thousand musicians, including 
three hundred never previously covered in reference works. 
This book has been-painstakingly researched over many years and 
corrects misinformation that has appeared in other volumes, quite 
apart from presenting a wealth of new data. It is a genuine work of 
scholarship and is being privately published by the author at his 
own expense. It will be reviewed in this magazine as soon as possible 
after publication, but meanwhile readers may order it from The 
Bloomsbury Book Shop, 31-35 Great Ormond Street, London, 
W.C.1. The price is £4. 10. 0 but for a limited period will be 
available for the pre-publication price of £3. 10. 0 ($10). Having 
seen sections of the manuscript and admired the author’s remark- 
able thoroughness and attention to detail, the Editor has no hesi- 
tation in recommending the volume as a major achievement in the 
research field. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


GIL EVANS 

A NEW GIL EVANS album has appeared on a 

new label. Thanks to Jazz Newsletter No.2 (a 
supplement to Newsletter 5/70) circulated by Polydor Inc. of 
1700 Broadway, New York (thanks, Chris Whent) details are as 
follows: 
GIL EVANS: 
Snooky Young, Mike Lawrence (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland, Jimmy 
Knepper (tbn); Julius Watkins (fr-h); Hubert Laws (f); Billy Harper 
(ten); Howard Johnson (tu); Gil Evans (p, elec p); Gene Bianco 
(harp); Joe Beck (g); Herb Bushler (bs); Sue Evans (percussion); 
Elvin Jones (d) 

New York City — 1969 
General assembly :: Proclamation :: Love in the open 

: Variation on the misery :: So long 

Ernie Royal, Johnny Coles (tpt); Garnett Bushler (bs); Joe Beck 
(g); Gil Evans (p); Donald McDonald, Al Mouzon (d) 
Thoroughbread 
add Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); Howard Johnson (bar) 
Blues in orbit Ampex A10102 
(1 have printed the details of Thoroughbread exactly as listed in 
the Newsletter but | suspect a line of type is missing. It seems likely 
that Garnett Brown is on trombone and Herb Bushler again on 
bass.) The same Newsletter also informs us that Evans presented 
an octet at the Village Vanguard in April of this year which centred 
around rock-jazz guitarist Joe Beck; | should make it clear that 
Ampex is nothing to do with Polydor; the chaps at 1700 Broadway 
gave the Evans details as a service to jazz lovers. They have, 
however, recorded Joe Beck under his own name for Polydor. 


MAL WALDRON 
MARK GARDNER passes on some information 
| received from K.L. Perry of Acock’s Green, 

Birmingham which leads on from Mark’s recent Charlie McPherson 
discog: 
MAL WALDRON — Sweet Love, Bitter: 
Dave Burns (tpt); George Coleman (alt, ten); Charles Davis (ten); 
Mal Waldron (p); George Duvivier, Richard Davis (bs); Al Dreares 
(d) 


2: Spaced 


Engelwood Cliffs — ??? 


Loser’s lament :: Della :: Hillary :: Espresso time :: Keel :: 
Della’s dream :: Smokin’ ;: The search :: Candy’s ride :: Bread 
:: Eagle flips out :: Brindles place :: Slip baby sleep 


Impulse 9142 

“This is obviously not the actual film soundtrack, on which Charles 
McPherson plays” writes Mark ‘‘but a studio remake. A similar 
case to Sonny Rollins’s ‘‘Alfie’’ which had a different soundtrack to 
the Impulse LP’’. Mark goes on to say that Waldron has just made 
two LPs (one solo, one trio) in Japan and that another of his recent 
recordings (made for the Italian GTA label) has also been issued 
in Japan on Globe: 
MAL WALDRON — All Alone: 
Mal Waldron (p) 

Rome, Italy — c. 1968 
All alone :: Due torri :: A view of St.Luca 
If you think I’m licked :: Three for Cicci :: 
Waltz of oblivious 
This LP has appeared on GTA(1) 7001 and Globe (J) MJ7114. 
The title track, A// alone, was the main theme of the French film 
“Trois chambres a Manhattan” for which Mal wrote the score and 
also appeared on camera playing solo piano in some nightclub 
scenes. 


:: Blue summer :: 
Mosque raid :: 
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FATS NAVARRO 

CHRIS EVANS (Newport) dots the i’s and 

crosses the t’s anent my entry in the May, 1969 
issue re Navarro and Earl Coleman and the Dial session. Gui/ty and 
As time goes by are both take A while Linton Garner plays piano 
and celeste on Stranger in town, 


KENT HARIAN 

THIS ARTIST IS not listed in the latest volume 
of Jepsen yet an album under his name appeared 
in this country during 1957/early 1958. Can anyone supply the 
complete personnel, recording date and details of the American 
label from which it was taken? 

KENT HARIAN ORCHESTRA —Echoes of Joy: 

Big band personnel including Nick Travis (tpt); Sonny Russo (tbn); 
Kent Harian, Hal McKusick (alt), Al Cohn (ten); Joe Venuto (d); 
Jim Timmens (arr) 

Jeepers creepers Oriole(E) MG20013, EP7007 
/ got it bad _ - 
Miss Brown to you ~ - 
Handy Andy _ _ 
The carioca = 

You'd be so nice to come home to — 

Bemie’s tune 

/! got it bad = 

Nice work if you can get it — 

Crazy rhythm = 

April in Paris = 

Take the A train — 

Cheek to cheek ae 

Fascinating rhythm - 

| once possessed a copy of this LP and seem to remember that 
Miss Brown to you sounded very much like a Gil Evans arrangement. 


RECORDING DATES 

BRIAN PRIESTLEY has been combing back issues 

of Down Beat and would like to correct some 
established ‘‘facts’’. Firstly, Cannonball Adderley at the Jazz Work- 
shop, San Francisco (Jepsen, Volume 1, page 15) was taped in 
September (not October) 1962 and the Ernie Andrews album with 
the same group (released by Capitol) was done at the same time 
and not ‘’1963” (vide Jepsen again). The Max Roach LP ‘’Speak 
Brother Speak’’ (reviewed by Michael James last Febru ary) was 
recorded at the SF Jazz Workshop c. October, 1962. Stan Getz’s 
latest ‘‘Didn‘t we’’ Verve album is unlikely to have been done in 
1966 (as listed in John Postgate’s review) because the title track 
had almost certainly not been written at that time. (BP suggests 
that composer Jim Webb was scarcely out of his pram in 1966.) 
Also the LP seems to have been a. and r’d by Johnny Pate who 
only joined Verve comparatively recently. Brian also points out 
that John Postgate mistakenly assigned Sister Sadie by Horace 
Silver to 1956 instead of 1959 in his review of ‘’The Best of 
Horace Silver” (Blue Note BST84325). | can sympathise with 
John here because this incorrect information is given on a dupli- 
cate sheet slipped inside the sleeve (and corrected in the Gramo- 
phone review of the album, just to show that AM also digs the 
|’‘m-hipper-than-you-baby scene.) 
Mike Shera points out that the Charles Tolliver “The Ringer’ LP 
reviewed by Michael James in May (Polydor 583 750) was re- 
corded in London on June 2, 1969 and the “Blues For The Viet 
Cong” album by Stanley Cowell (Polydor 583 740) was recorded 
in London on June 5, 1969 (all titles except Departure and Photon 
in a paper world) and June 6, 1969 (Departure and Photon) | am 
never likely to live down the fact that | was actually present in the 
studio when the Cowell set was made, failed to make a note in my 
diary at the time and when the LP finally appeared hazarded a 
guess that it must have been in September, 1969 when the session 
took place. | have been asked to account for my movements during 
most of June, the whole of July and the whole of August to the 
President of the Discographical Society of Lower Sloane Street. 
Finally the Alan Skidmore “Once Upon A Time’ LP on Deram 
SDN 11 reviewed by Michael James in May was recorded in London 
on September 17 and 19, 1969. 


AL HIBBLER 

BOB RHODES OF Bradford refers to Frank 

Dutton’s note in the Deeember, 1969 issue under 
this heading. ‘‘The item Frank is thinking of” writes Bob “actually 
appeared in the June, 1963 issue of Jazz Journal in Frank's own 
“Jazz Information” column, under paragraph 332 titled ’“A Real 
Swinging Chick’. The item says, ‘Douglas Hague advises that the 
pianist listed in Jazz Directory for Al Hibbler’s 1946 date on 
Aladdin as “Lady Will Carr” is neither Duke Ellington nor Billy 
Strayhorn (as has been rumoured) but is a real person in her own 
right. She was on the date as claimed, and played very fine piano. 
Mr. Hague met her at a jam affair recently together with Jack 
McVea, Horace Henderson and Ray Crawford’”. 


ALTERNATE TAKES 

BJORN ENGLUND of Solna, Sweden has raised 

some interesting points on this subject, as 
follows:— ‘Thanks to the efforts of Brian Rust the 1897-1942 
record scene is more or less completely documented. It seems 
that it is only in the field of alternative takes that the individual 
collector can make any valuable contributions nowadays, but in 
this field there undoubtedly remains much to be discovered. 
“Of course, in order to check takes, it is essential to know how to 
establish them on a specific record and in this | have had some 
trouble. | had always thought that in the case of ARC/Columbia 
group recordings of the ‘thirties the take was indicated by a 
letter immediately after the matrix number, or else the first 
numeral in the two or three-digit group at the twelve o’clock 
position. However, checking my records with Rust’s | sometimes 
come up with numerals when he has letters and vice versa. Did 
different pressings of a record have different take designations? 
This could be checked by playing both records of course, but | 
do not have access to records with takes as per Rust for the 
following variants: Basie (p.53) Okeh 5732 shows takes WC3254 
A/3257 A, Rust gives 3257-1. Calloway (p.115) Okeh 5731 shows 
takes 27801 A (Rust 27801-1). At 12 o’clock is the numeral -2. 


Billie Holiday (p.234) Okeh 5719 shows take 26901 A/26902 A 
(Rust 26901-2/26902-1). Raymond Scott (p.508) Columbia (A) 
35803 shows take WV 3291 A (Rust 3291-1). 

“| also wish to report two discovered altermate takes. Dick Mc- 
Donough (p.415) Melotone 7-02-04 shows take 19649-2, whereas 
Rust gives -1, which is probably from the English Vocalion issue. 
Bobby Hackett (p.279). Some copies of Vocalion (A) 5620 use 
take LA2124 A from the original 25.1.40 session. The reverse is 
still LA2125 B from the 1.2.40 remake session.” 

The question of numeral and letter identification of takes of the 
same item is intriguing. Perhaps some reader can do a little research 
into this matter? 


LEE WILEY 

BJORN ENGLAND again: “Some years ago | 

wrote to Rust suggesting a recording date of 
c. February 1940 for the Lee Wiley Gala/Rabson discs in view of 
the matrix numbers (which are obviously in Decca’s series for 
private recordings). This has now been confirmed by my finding 
these discs in ‘‘Music Box Album No.1” which contains liner 
notes by Ernie Anderson dated February 1940, so the recordings 
must date from that month, or even earlier. The first four titles 
were arranged by Brad Gowans, the last four by. Paul Wettstein. 
The matrix numbers for the last two titles are 76268 A (Glad to 
be unhappy) and 76269 A (Here in my arms) suggesting that 
76266 and 76267 may be unissued titles from this session. 


| KANSAS CITY FIVE 

WHAT IS THE correct recording date for the 
first K.C.5 sessions, asks Bjorn England? He 
points out that Rust gives March 18, 1938 (p.357) and March 11, 
1928 (p.205) 


SWEDISH SWING 

MR. ENGLAND returns to the subject of this 
set (reviewed by the editor in the May 1969 
issue) and discussed in connection with the sorting out of master 


SALUTE 10 
SAICEMO 


Satchelmouth. Louis. Dipper. Pops. 

By any name he’d blow and sing as hot. 
Now Louis gets a tribute written with 
dedication and affection by jazz writer 
Max Jones and trumpeter John Chilton. 


Travels, films, records, anecdotes, life. 
Foreword by Leonard Feather. 

Nineteen pages of photos, some rare. 
Contributions by many, many musicians 
and by Pops himself (oh yeaahh). 

It’s called Salute to Satchmo. 

7/6 at hip booksellers or 8/6 direct from 
the publishers: 


Melody Maker (Sundry Sales Dept.) 161 Fleet Street London EC4 


numbers in the December 1969 Collectors’ Notes. Referring to 
studio tests by the Swing Swingers Mr. England writes: “My 
comments regarding the ‘studio tests’ should read: ‘It is safe to say 
that they were not made at the same session.’ | have definite 
information that they were made at different sessions. At the 

first (?) session there was also made Mutiny in the parlour (1927— 
S—S—A) and at the second (?) / can’t give you anything but love 
(SHELL-1) but they are both spoilt by poor vocals by Ehrling and 
therefore could not be included on the LPs.” 


KENNY CLARKE 
TO CONCLUDE his informative letter Mr. 
England gives revised information re the 1938 
Kenny Clarke Odeon session: 
KENNY CLARKE’S KVINTETT: 
Henry Goodwin (tpt); Rudy Powell (clt, alt); Edgar Hayes (p); 
Eddie Gibbs (g); Frank ‘Coco’ Darling (bs); Kenny Clarke (d, vib); 
James Clay Anderson (vcl-1) 
Stockholm — March 8, 1938 
Sto 6317-2 Once in a While-1 
Sto 6318-1 / found a new baby-1 - - 
Sto 6319-2 You're a sweetheart-1 Od D2953, A255510 - 
Sto 6320-1 Sweet Sue - - 
Tono 721101 was issued as by ‘Art Harding and his Swing 
Soloists’’! 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 

THE EDITOR reports that he has always been 

doubtful of the claim that Punch Miller was. 
present on Milenberg joys (unissued) and Mr. Jelly Lord (Ent 
3259, Champion 15105, Riverside (E) RLP-8816), based on the 
improbability of Miller being in Richmond, Virginia on February 
23rd, 1926. In his excellent Morton Discography (Storyville Pub- 
lications) it is interesting to note that John R.T. Davies also rejects 
this claim by omitting Miller’s name from the personnel. 
Recently the editor was looking through some old issues of the 
Record Changer and discovered an interesting piece on Miller by 
Bill Grauer in the May 1948 issue, Miller told Grauer correctly 
that his first recording date was with Billy and Mary Mack in New 
Orleans for Okeh (February 1925), then went on to say that soon 
afterwards he joined a travelling show, the Merry Makers’ Revue, 
with which he remained until it reached Houston where he joined 
a pit band accompanying Bessie Smith. He says that Texas was 
his home for two years, until in fact he went to Chicago, probably 
late in 1927, This is the conclusive proof that Miller could not have 
been on the Gennett February 1926 session, though the Editor 
comments that there is still a 50-50 chance that the alto player on 
the date was the late Walter Bames. 
What is intriguing in the Grauer article on Miller is the fact that 
the trumpeter recalled a Morton date that has never come to light 
in some detail. To quote the article: ‘Punch states definitely that 
he recorded ‘quite a few’ sides with Jelly Roll Morton in Chicago. 
He claims that two of the titles were Dr.Jazz and King Porter 
stomp.Jelly didn’t play on the tfecords, but directed the band, 
using another piano player, Charles Newman. Punch recalls that 
there were three trumpets: himself, Ed Swayzee, and ‘a one-armed 
boy from Omaha’. Also two trombones, one of whom was named 
Taylor, out of Earl Hines band, a violinist, and others. Punch sang 
on Dr.Jazz. The band was called Jelly Roll Morton’s Stompers and 
the records were made on the Gold Coast in a studio on the 22nd 
floor of a Lake Drive office building.” 
All the evidence points to 1930 or early 1931 for this date, writes 
the editor, except for the fact that it is doubtful if Morton was 
around Chicago much at this time. Louis Taylor did not join Hines 
until 1930, while Swayzee was in Europe for a good part of 1929 
with a Blackbirds show, returning late in the year or early 1930. 
Miller’s phrase re Taylor “‘out of Earl Hines band” suggests that 
he was with Hines at the time of the recordings, which certainly 
rules out an earlier date than 1930. 

ALUN MORGAN 
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| WONDER IF it’s significant that the three jazz 

concerts in the Camden Festival all involved the 
literary word as well as the musical note. One would hardly expect 
the excellent series of Mozart and Mendelssohn recitals by the 
Aeolian Quartet to be diluted with vocal gems from “‘The Magic 
Flute’ (and it would be a dilution, for context is everything in the 
appreciation of the arts). But | suppose one should be grateful that 
Camden see fit to include jazz in their programme at all, and they 
did also allow the Jazz Centre Society to stage some free open-air 
blowing in Euston Square. It would be nice next year to see this 


sponsored as part of the “‘official’’ festival. : 
Actually the evening consisted variously ot poetry, jazz and poetry 


and jazz and, since the latter usually comes out not-quite-poetry 
plus not-quite-jazz, Michael Garrick is the ideal person to produce 
the not-quite-jazz: in fact, it would not be going too far to 

say that P-n-J presentations are what made his reputation, which 
seems to me no accident. Of the five poets taking part, | was im- 
pressed by Douglas Hill (sardonic but very gentle with it) and John 
Smith (paradoxical and precise, with a clipped delivery which dis- 
played his fine rhythmic sense, especially when backed by the 
group — indeed, this was the only occasion when any kind of 
meeting took place). Jeremy Robson and Dannie ‘‘Little Dylan”’ 
Abse left no impression on me whatsoever, but | was rather 
appalled by John Wain (author of one of those unintentionally 
humorous “‘jazz novels”) who read part of a pretentious piece 
about BillColeman and Django Reinhardt, and whose interminable 
introductions to his readings contained the marvellous line ‘’This 
theme has, of course, interested other writers, notably Shakes- 
peare and Laforgue”’. 

One small advantage of the poetry-and-jazz combination is that 
the music is always so subservient you can hear the words, even 

in live performance, which is usually not the case with straight- 
forward song in a jazz setting. With the amplification granted to 
Cleo Laine and the John Dankworth Band at Swiss Cottage on 
May 10th, either you had to be able to lip-read or know all the 
songs by heart. This is no great disadvantage with ‘‘standards’”’, 
where the interpretation in any case arises from melodic and 
rhythmic variation, but the more “poetical” material — of which 
Miss Laine is past mistress but which she largely eschewed on this 
evening — usually demands close adherence to the written melody 
in order to project a content rather more rarified than the average 
American love-song. The same problem faced guest Norma Win- 
stone in the New Jazz Orchestra concert (Jeannetta Cochrane 
Theatre, May 26th) when performing Neil Ardley’s Three poems, 
the rather bald title being perhaps necessitated by the lack of any 
obvious connention between Yeats’s After /ong silence and She 
weeps over Rahoon by Joyce and the closing Wi// you walk a little 
faster? by Lewis Carroll. | don’t know if the success of the latter 
can be explained by its status as a “standard”, or if the music just 
didn't do very much for the other two poems: certainly Miss 
Winstone enunciates clearly and hits the (often very difficult) 
notes accurately, but someting was missing and the Satie-like sim- 
plicity of the late Mike Taylor’s Song of love and Keep in line 
came closer to involving the listener in the sentiments of the lyrics. 
The most interesting aspect of this particular evening, however, 
was the recent transformation of that very occasional orchestra, 
the NJO. Since September 1968 when their LP “‘Le Dejeuner sur 
\'Herbe’’ was recorded, co-leader Jon Hiseman has been touring 
with his own highly successful jazz-blues-rock group Colosseum, 
and the group’s drawing-power is now sufficient to justify con- 
certs at which the NJO can be used for augmentation purposes 
and as a separate unit. The personnel directed by Neil Ardley was 
as follows:— Nigel Carter, Mike Davis, Henry Lowther, Harold 
Beckett (tpt, flh); Derek Wadsworth, Robin Gardner, Mike Gibbs 
(ton); Dick Hart (tu); Barbara Thomson, Dave Gelly, Jim Phillip, 
Dick Heckstall-Smith (reeds); Frank Jellett (vib); Dave Greenslade 
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are going 
to get you 


DAYE QUINCY 
Tener, Alte, Fite 
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(org, el-p); Dave Clemson (g); Tony Reeves (bs-g); Jon Hiseman 
(d), the last four plus Heckstall-Smith constituting the line-up 

of Colosseum. Unlike the joint concerts, however, this was purely 
a jazz presentation (if one may split this particular hair) featuring 
the big-band but not the small-group and, while the extra power 
of the rhythm-section resulted in slightly garbled versions of 
Nardis and Shades of blue, on the other hand Dusk fire and Mike 
Gibbs’s Rebirth had an impressive bite missing from earlier 
incarnations. 

Apart from some convincing use of the 8/8 beat, as in Gibbs's 
Tanglewood ‘63, one significant achievement was the fine bass- 
guitar work of Tony Reeves, whether in 8/8, 4/4 or ballad-tempo 
walking or filling-in. Although my own prejudice against bass- 
guitar as a jazz instrument began to crumble as far back as 1966, 

| think it is time for general recognition of the fact that not only 
is it here to stay, but there are now a few people around who can 
really play the thing properly; the work of Reeves and sessionman 
Tony Campo with the Dankworth band was a revelation (both 
shun the plectrum and dig in with fingers and thumb, as do Ron 
Carter and Steve Swallow), and the adoption of the bass-guitar 

in the late 60s may prove to be a jazz turning-point like the 
adoption of the string-bass in the late 20s. But, if general con- 
temporary influences have worked well for the NJO, they seem 
to have been rather disastrous for the latest annual resuscitation of 
the Dankworth team. The instrumentation, bass-guitar and french- 
horn apart, was the same as in recent years, but except for Earth 
man, a sort of 12-tone 12-bar (cf. Hogshead of Hogarth from the 
“Million Dollar Collection” album, which is based on Take the 
A train) by the maestro himself, the most Dankworthy arrange- 
ments these days seem to be written by Kenny Wheeler — listen 
out for his Radio 3 broadcast on July 21st. This may be the 
result of J.D.’s ever-increasing commercial commitments, but it’s 
unfortunate that the programme should have to be padded out 
with everything from Mike Gibbs (fine but nothing much to do 
with the individuality of the band) to a sub-Don Ellis opus by 
Mike Vickers (formerly of Manfred Mann) entitled Eight-nine- 
ten-eleven. 

But, of course, the triumph of the evening belonged to Cleo 
Laine, who joined the band for the second half of the concert. It 
must be something to do with financial security and only choosing 
to work when she wants to that allows Miss Laine’s voice to reach 
new peaks of technique and maturity after nearly twenty years 

of singing professionally, but it’s still pretty devastating to experi- 
ence it, despite the poor amplification. As previously noted, she 
stuck on this occasion mainly to standard material, with the 
exception of a beautiful pop-influenced song by Mike Gibbs called 
Why don’t they look at the sun?, which | hope has been recorded. 
But the Camden Festival's timing of this event one day after Ella 
Ella Fitzgerald's Hammersmith concert was a stroke of genius — 
the contrast was so remarkable on every level that one can only 
feel sorry for Miss Fitzgerald that she has probably never heard 
Cleo Laine. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ARTISTRY IN KENTON — The Bio-Discography 
of Stan Kenton, Volume 1. By Christopher A. 
Pirie and Dr. Siegfried Mueller. (Available from 
Dr. Mueller, 5 Museumstrabe, A-1070 Vienna, 
Austria. Price £4. 4. 0) 


Kenton’s music has attracted the attention of some of the 
world’s most dedicated discographers. | suppose Jack Hartley was 
first in the field, nearly twenty years ago. Since then Michael 
Sparke has produced his Kenton On Capitol and the first volume 
of The Standard Kenton Discography (to be reviewed next month). 
Chris Pirie and Dr. Mueller have produced the most lavish and com- 
prehensive Kenton discography yet. It is cloth bound with gold 
blocked lettering and comprises some 290 page (A4 size) clearly 
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duplicated on both sides of the sheet. There are sixteen photo- 
graphic plates containing many photos | have never previously 
seen, In addition there are two plates of colour reproduction of 
MacGregor, Keystone, AFRS and Capitol Transcription record 
labels. Further inserts reproduce articles or news stories from 
sources such as the Melody Maker and American papers. The book 
opens with xeroxed copies of letters received from Vic Lewis, Stan 
Kenton and (somewhat surprisingly) J.P. Dieter, Private Secretary 
to His Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco. (‘’His Highness wishes 
to advise that His recollection of Mr. Stanley Kenton’s choreo- 
graphed music is still quite vivid in His Mind’. Kenton, it should 
be remembered, produced the music for Prince Rainer’s wedding.) 
Volume One, discographically, takes the Kenton story from May 
19, 1937 (Kenton playing piano on a Brunswick session by Gus 
Arnheim's orchestra with arrangements by Budd Johnson) to a 
Capitol session in Chicago on November 30, 1953. Every known 
piece of Kenton on record between these dates is listed with all 
available information (personnels, dates, soloists, arrangers, matrix 
numbers, catalogue numbers) and any necessary foot notes to 
clarify apparent anomalies. Interspersed between the session 
details are paragraphs of background information (presumably by 
Pirie, principally) together with some interesting ‘‘Reflections’’ 
contributed by Kenton himself. A particularly valuable section 

is the itinerary of the band which takes up fourteen pages. This 
contains a day-by-day diary of dates and places and anyone who 
may think that a travelling musician’s life is one long round of 
glamorous off-the-stand contacts with local birds should study the 
itinerary for, say, October 1951. How much time was available 

for extra-musical activities when, on consecutive days, the band 
played at Houston (Texas) on the 2nd., New Orleans, Memphis, 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, South Bend (Indiana) and then, 
after a day off (!) Detroit. It is not, perhaps, surprising that the 
entry for November 11, 1953 contains the information that the 
band coach travelling from the Mosque Theatre in Newark to 
Pittsburgh crashed into the rear of a truck, thus injuring many of 
the Kenton musicians. ‘“The Road” is a hard taskmaster. 

An examination of the non-commercial items in the discography 
reveals a side to Kenton and his music which is seldom found on 
the Capitol issues. Running through the entire history of the band 
is a continuous thread of good-humour engendered by Stan him- 
self. Critics have been too fond of castigating him for his 
“seriousness” and | would agree that some of his music has been 
too pretentious for comfort. But how much credit has he ever 
received for presenting balanced programmes, well paced and 
suitable for a wide range of audience? For example, in the midst 
of a Hollywood Bow! concert in June, 1948 he brought Ray Wetzel 
down the front for one of the funniest versions of /’m in the mood. 
for love | have heard. It is also regrettable that the half-hour 
“Concert In Miniature” broadcasts are not available commercially, 
for these are revealing; on these showings the band was probably 
stronger on soloists and good, swinging arrangements than almost 
any contemporary orchestra. 


The book faithfully documents all of this music and one can only 
marvel at the amount of painstaking research that has gone into its 
production, particularly as regards previously unpublished AFRS 
transcriptions. It may be a carping criticism but the index of tune 
titles falls below the standard of the rest of the book. It lists only 
first recordings of tunes which makes it difficult to find particular 
versions at a glance. | have various Kenton items on tape and found 
| had to wade through session after session before | finally located 
the precise version | was looking for. My other criticism is slight 
and concerns the starry-eyed adulation heaped on the subject by 
the authors. Perhaps this is justified if one’s life is dedicated to the 
work of one musician but it does indicate a lack of impartiality 
and objectivity in musical opinions. Pirie (presumably) writing 
about the Kenton visit to Europe in 1953 adopts the kind of 
approach | would expect from a reporter looking forward to his 
invitation for the Second Coming. “In England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, Jazz enthusiasts were numbed at the mere 
thought that the lucky continentals were going to enjoy personal 
appearances by a legendary man and his sensational orchestra’. 
Despite these criticisms this is a fascinating book which ranks with 
such discographies as the work by Howard Waters on Teagarden 
and the Russel! Connor book on Goodman. The dedicated Kenton 


lover (and they are many) will want this book. Casual Kenton 
listeners may find that it actually contains too much information. 

| have been listening to Kenton on record for nearly a quarter of 

a century and invariably enjoy what | have heard. This book has 
helped to add to that enjoyment and | look forward to Volumes 
two and three. 

Inevitably a book of this complexity has errors and omissions. 
Generally speaking these are minimal. A reviewer in Coda maga- 
zine has already pinpointed a few and | have noted others. | 
mention them here not to show the extent of my knowledge of 
Kenton (which is obviously less than the compilers’s) but in the 
hope that future additions may be made as complete and accurate 
as possible. | have a version of Ta/k of the town featuring Richie 
Kamuca which does not seem to be listed. In the introduction 
Kenton mentions Bill Holman’s version of These foolish things 
“which we heard earlier’. This seems to place Town as part of 

the January 10, 1953 “Concert in Miniature”. On the July 7, 1953 
“Concert In Miniature” a conversation between Kenton and George 
Shearing (also in Chicago at the time) occurs immediately after 
Hav-A-Havana. Both the July 14 and August 18, 1953 “Concerts 
In Miniature” close with the Artistry in Rhythm theme (not listed). 
All the titles listed from the Jnuary 24, 1953 Palladium TV show 
apart from the opening Aight to sing the blues are played as a con- 
tinuous medley, without a break between tunes. (It seems highly 
unlikely that this snippet is Mulligan’s arrangement of Where or 
when incidentally.) | have a version of Nearness of you from 
January, 1953 which is a feature for Buddy Childers. This might 
be from the January 17 date. ALUN MORGAN 


TENOR SAXOPHONISTS OF THE PERIOD 
1930—1942 — Jazz Solography Series, Volume 1 
by Jan Evensmo (Published by Jan Evensmo, 
Norwegian Computing Centre, Forskningsvein 
1B, Oslo 3, Norway. Price £1. 1. 0) 


g | HAVE HAD ample time since receiving this 
publication to test the critical assessments of 

the compiler against many of the records that are covered, in the 
process gaining increasing respect for his perspicacity and thorough- 
ness, 

This book deals with the recordings of Chu Berry, Herschal Evans, 
Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster and Lester Young during the years 
1930—1942. Standard discographical information is listed, that is 
the names under which records were issued, recording dates and 
locations, personnels, matrix numbers and takes, titles, and issue 
numbers, in the latter case one only being included which is reason- 
able enough in this instance. Alternate takes are given, and in 
addition to commercial recordings all private and transcription 
items that have appeared on LP. Where the volume differs from 
the usual discographies is in its listing of the duration of every 

solo by the artists it covers (by bar lengths), giving tempos (the 
criterion used is explained in the introduction), and by critical 
assessments of the solos in relationship to the overall output of 
each musician. 

Clearly the work stands or falls on the critical judgements, and on 
the whole these reveal genuine insight into the work of the five 
men dealt with. It is pleasing to me to find Herschal Evans getting 
some of the attention that his playing merits, for though now com- 
pletely overlooked in most critical writing in favour of Lester 
Young, he remains one of the great tenor saxophonists of the 
‘thirties and a musician with a very personal style. The studies of 
Chu Berry and Ben Webster are also very good indeed, particularly 
in the consideration of their development as individual stylists. 

Mr. Evensmo raises a point that has always puzzled me in relation- 
ship to Webster, and that is the astonishing transformation in his 
style that took place early in 1940 and was first highlighted on 

the Duke Ellington session of February 14th. With Coleman 
Hawkins Mr. Evensmo gives full credit to the quality of the solos 
on the Ramblers dates, rating them as amongst the most consis- 
tent of Hawkins’s career. | envy him his access to the rare Swiss 
Parlophone titles incidentally! 

The success of Mr. Evensmo’s method can be judged by the fact 
that his critical comments frequently drove me to play records 


which | have known well for over three decades, in some 

instances to check details that | had overlooked. It is not a question 
of agreeing with the author on every point, that would obviously 
be unlikely, but in having a personal opinion challenged and 
finding it may require a degree of modification. Mr. Evensmo has 
clearly worked very hard to produce this volume and has succeeded 
in combining accuracy of detail with intelligent criticism. | re- 
commend it without hesitation to all readers with an interest in the 
musicians concerned. It is very well produced in duplicated form 
and runs to over 150 pages of A4 size plus card cover, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAZZ DISCOGRAPHIES 
(Since 1960) compiled by Pete Moon (Published 
by British Institute of Jazz Studies, and available 
from Barry Witherden, 7 Deacon Road, Willesden 
Green, London, N.W.2. Price 7/6 plus postage) 


THIS IS A very useful reference work the major 

part of which has a checklist of discographies 
published since 1960 arranged alphabetically under artists names. 
These were mainly published in jazz magazines, both discographical 
and general, but includes items such as the booklets issued by the 
late Ernie Edwards, Jr. and by Jorgen Grunnet Jepson, plus some 
from non jazz sources like the British Institute of Recorded Sound 
magazine. | feel that the more interesting discographies that have 
appeared in European magazines — the Italian Musica Jazz and 
Swedish Orkester Journalen for example — should have been in- 
cluded, and doubt the value of including things like the selected 
listings that appeared in the Cassell ‘Kings of Jazz’ series, but as 
the booklet has been produced in a loose leaf format and supple- 
ments are planned — the first has already appeared — the former 
at least can be added in due course. Minor details apart, the booklet 
succeeds admirably in its purpose and is a valuable aid to disco- 
graphers and discographically inclined collectors. 

ALBERT McCARTHY 
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MICHAEL GIBBS 


‘... one of the most interesting composers in the whole of jazz.. Velody Maker 


Micha¢e} Gibbs — Family Joy, Oh Boy! Some echoes, some shadows; Liturgy; 
Feelmgs and Things; Sweet Rain; Nowhere; Throb; And on the third day 


Personnel includes Kenny Wheeler, Henry Lowther, Chris Pyne, Mike Osborne, 

Ray Warleigh, Tony Roberts, Alan Skidmore, John Surman, Chris Spedding, 

Ray Russell, Jack Bruce, Brian Odges, John Marshall, Tony Oxley, Mick Pyne, 
Bob Cornford, Frank Ricotti 


Compositions by Michael Gibb © SML 1063 @ DML 1063 


Produced by Peter Eden 12'’ Stereo or Mono LP 


Deram Records The Decca Record Company Limited Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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